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TRUE CONFESSIONS z large and 


friendly market for free lance writers 





™ 


a 
Ralph Mattison, True Confessions art direc 


tor, arrafiges models for a lead illustration 


WHAT’S WHAT ABOUT 


OU'VE heard the prophecies that the movie-talkies will soon be in every home, 

that the age of reading is ended, and that the authors of articles, stories, and 
novels will be ready for the museum. Suck talk makes you nervous. You want to 
feed a printing press, to see your stuff in type with your name set reasonably large. 
But is it all over? Should you climb on the television bandwagon? 


It isn’t over. Here is the truth as I see it: 


1, Since television involves seeing as well as hearing and is reproduced in the 
home, it will, with negligible exceptions, be diluted and censored to be suitable to 
the youngest children. It will have no more than occasional appeal for that large 
entertainment-seeking audience with some degree of maturity, and it will not appeal 
to writers seeking prestige and influence. 


2. Those who now predict that TV will end reading simply do not understand the 
sources of power and attraction of the printed word. Do you remember when the 
smart boys were saying that radio and movies would doom reading as recreation? 
Instead, magazine and book publication has greatly increased over the past 20 
years, and there is a possibility that television may increase reading even more by 
keeping the family at home evenings. It is already offering publishers an effective 
medium for advertising their wares. What better stimulus for sales than to dramatize 
an exciting scene from a novel over television? 


3. Television in the future may offer important outlets for the free lance writer, 
but at present this is not the case. Payment for TV scripts is now very low, and 
studio staff members grind out most of the copy needed. Free lancing for television 
is precarious. If you submit from your home, you'll be asked to sign a “release” 
which gives the studio right to change your copy in any way it wishes and binds 
you to accept whatever it chooses to pay. 


4. Lastly (and this is important), the soundest preparation for television writing, 
for those interested in this medium, is preliminary success with magazine fiction, 
novels, or plays. This has been true of radio and movie writing, and it is true of 
television. If you seek TV money, first put your name in the table of contents. 


How to accomplish this? Write to the Uzzells! This question they have been 
answering for creative writers of all kinds for twenty-five years. Send for their free 
pamphlet, “Literary Services”, which is full of useful information and tells also why, 
how, and how much. If you'd like to make a fast start send a manuscript, article or 
fiction, with $5 for an editorial appraisal or $10 for a collaborative criticism (maximum 
length 5,000 words, for each additional thousand, $1). Fee for our Fundamentals of 
Fiction course: $50. 


All letters of inquiry answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Brent Ashabranner 


STILLWATER ® OKLAHOMA 
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“SMITH-CORONA’S MOST 
PORTABLE PORTABLE!” 





SKYRITER fits easily in a briefcase, 
suitcase or desk drawer — weighs 

Only 9 Ibs.! Yet has full-size office 
typewriter keyboard and takes full- 

size stationery! Its free, easy “touch” is 
feather-light—its lively, high-speed action 
will please even the fastest 

writers! Like to hear more? 

Just ask your Dealer. 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITER INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian 
factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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$50,000 a Year for Filler-Features 


Sir: 

The Saturday Evening Post spends approxi- 
mately $50,000 a year on short features and 
fillers, exclusive of cartoons and “Post Scripts” 
humor. It pays promptly upon acceptance, and 
hundreds of filler contributors find it a market 
worth aiming at. Currently, the Post’s biggest 
needs are for “The Perfect Squelch,” a humorous 
anecdote with a barbed ending, and for one- 
sentence original epigrams. 

“The Perfect Squelch,” which the Post origi- 
nated, should have three characteristics: it 
should (1) be directed at an individual—the 
villain of the act who deserves squelching, (2) be 
good for a laugh, and (3) have a punchline or 
a snap ending. It ought to be told in not more 
than a page of typewritten copy, though longer 
ones are edited down if worthwhile. Squelches 
should be original and from real life, not lifted 
from humor anthologies. Because of the volume 
received, none can be acknowledged except those 
accepted, and none can be returned. Payment is 
a flat $100 upon acceptance. 

Epigrams or quips should be humorous or 
lightly philosophical and should deal with cur- 
rent matters. Again, they must be original. The 
editors always are on the lookout for fresh view- 
points and subjects here. The technique of giving 
new twists to old saws, though permissible and 
sometimes successful, is being overdone. In one 
mail, 7 epigrams from 5 contributors used the 
overworked “give a man enough rope” theme 
with variations. One editor remarked, “Give an 
epigram writer enough rope and he will hang an 
old one on the editors.” Marriage, romance, 
children, money and motoring are usual topics, 
and any change from them is welcome. Payment 
is $10 upon acceptance, and epigrams are re- 
turned when accompanied by stamped, addressed 
envelopes. 

Two other special Post needs are for “Reports 
to the Editors” and for short articles for the 
back-of-the-book which should have the same 
general characteristics as the “RTE’s.” “Reports 
to the Editors” are short, factual articles on cur- 
rent subjects of wide interest. They rely heavily 


2 





upon anecdote for “punch,” usually beginning 
with an anecdote that illustrates the subject and 
ending with one that has humor or impact 
Copy should be held to three double-spaced 
pages. The Post publishes about 20 a year, and 
is now buying for next fall and winter. Recent 
“RTE” subjects include gold mining by dredge, 
locomotive whistles, highway safety, farm pond 
building, a school for auctioneers, an unusual 
bridge, a girl process server, a football rule- 
maker, a jeweler with a past. Payment is at the 
flat rate of $300, upon acceptance, and unusable 
manuscripts are returned. 

Short-short articles, having the same general 
characteristics as “RTE’s,” but not more than 
half the length, are purchased for the back-of- 
the-book at $100 upon acceptance. Occasionally, 
suitable longer articles are cut by the editors 
for this department. 

The Post also buys “What Would You Have 
Done?,” original solutions to everyday dilemmas, 
$100 upon acceptance, and “I’m Proud of This 
Picture,” a photographic feature stressing un- 
usual picture subjects, $100 upon acceptance. 
Detailed requirements for both features are pub- 
lished regularly in the magazine. 


The present Post market for quizzes and puz- 
zles is limited, since the magazine is well stocked, 
but the standard price here is $75 upon ac- 
ceptance. “You Be the Judge,” a Post feature on 
law cases, is bought only from qualified lawyer- 
writers and this department is heavily stocked at 
present. 


Contributions should be addressed to the de- 
partment for which intended, as Perfect Squelch 
Editor, You Be the Judge Editor, etc. As poetry, 
cartoons and “Post Scripts” humor are not han- 
dled by the back-of-the-book department, these 
contributions should be addressed specifically to 
Poetry Editor, Cartoon Editor, Post Scripts Editor. 

ASHLEY HAtsey, Jr., Associate Ed., 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


e Note that Mr. Halsey does not handle poetry, 
cartoons, or “Post Scripts.” These should be ad- 
dressed to their respective editors, as stated 
above.—Ed. 


Comment of the Month 
Sir: 

I bought a Wrirer’s Year Book recently in 
Mark. Twain’s home town, Hannibal, Missouri. 
I was fascinated by the cover, partly because of 
the striking photo of Fleur Cowles, but princi- 
pally. because of the great, big, empty, wicker 
wastebasket in the background. 

Mrs. Rose M. BalLey, 
Route 2, 
Palmyra, Mo. 
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THE EGO AND | 
$3,000 IN ONE WEEK 
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The egos | have built up in the past 20 years, if laid end to end, would stretch from Fifth Avenue and 
45th Street, (where | am) to the SATURDAY EVENING POST and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL, in 


Philadelphia, 





DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An ey who sells a book is 
happy announce the sale. | 
= told you about my book 
month after month, for 
yeers. Question anyone who can't 
_ sales in his announcements. 
On the basis of my sales and ex- 
perience | charge a nominal fee 
of $5 for initial aisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or 
non-fiction... but | am dropping 
= _charge for June. See my 
nt on page 73. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 


This month another D. B, Olsen to Doubleday—advence 
$750, 4 corey, checks just received 7 epee one a oe 
publisher remind me that when this r sent out a 
call for a series of books, | w os Immediately able to 
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or to Simon & Schuster and Doubleday, in 
COMPANION, COLLIER'S and AMERICAN at 5th Avenue and 5lst Street... 


or to the WOMAN'S HOME 
and a lot of them have. 


The $3,000? It wasn't all for the same author, but 
the sales that make up this attractive total of checks 
(received and to come) all broke the same week. 
You might have been one of the authors for whom 
| raked in the ego-building blue chips — if you 
had taken the trouble to find your true market. For 
2 California authors, one in Long Beach, one in 
Sacramento, | pulled in $1250, with more to come; 
for an Arkansas writer, $250; a Chicagoan, $394; « 
New Yorker, $200; and for others varying amounts 
like $165, $120, $115. And this doesn't include a 
juicy ego-satisfying $1500 for another west coast 
writer which will fall into our laps in a couple of 


ie. 
fo WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the —— material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision, a | presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 te 10,000 
words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 


Radio City, 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

















ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this success- 
ul, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 


350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS and EDITORS CONFERENCE 


Spend July 5-11 at Green Lake, Wisconsin, in fellow- 
ship of writers and editors in the religious field. 
Staff: Paul Huchinson, Anne Emery, Violet Wood. 
Mary Alice Jones, Clifton Allen, Herman Burns, and 
others. For program, address 


DR. BEN BROWNE, Chairman 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 

















Editor Missing 
Sir: 

I enjoyed reading the Ben Hibbs article in the 
May W.D. The photographs must have been 
taken on a Wednesday, though, since Post Scripts 
Editor John Bailey was not in the pictures. Each 
Wednesday John Bailey comes to New York to 
select cartoons through personal interviews with 
cartoonists. 

STANLEY STAMATY, 
72 Orange Street, 
Brooklyn Heights, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 


She Found Hers 
Sir: 

The article about Ben Hibbs was very inter- 
esting but the photos have me wondering. What 
does it profit a writer to crack the Post if it 
“cracks” him. Never saw such a worried and 
unhappy group. 

Frederic Nelson looks relaxed while in deep 
thought. I was especially glad to see his photo 
as I have a nice “thank you” letter from him. 

CATHERINE WALVAUEN, 
Route 2, Box 58 M, 
Littlerock, California. 


The Cats Have to Pay 
Sir: 

Virginia Conroy’s article, They’ve Never Failed 
Me Yet, proves once again the Biblical observa- 
tion “A famous man is not without honor, save 
at home.” 

Were I to list the “dislikes” of relatives and 
would-be neighbors, they would fill at least one 
issue of W.D. The best way I have found to 
get rid of fault-finding relatives and friends is 
to make them the villains in my stories. 

I have often wished I might move to new 
fields, but would the people there criticize me? 
If not, I might find myself short of real, hateful, 
tricky villains. I would mind that more than I 
mind my catty neighbors. 

Mrs. ETHEL HERALD, 
Route No. 1, 


Lafayette, Tennessec. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








help 


handled on 10%, and 





If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


Professional fiction  PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 
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Cartoonist Wanted 
Sir: 

We are a humor and cartoon agency supply- 
ing magazines throughout the country with car- 
toons, humorous fillers, feature articles and such. 
We also write radio and TV shows. We have an 
interesting proposition to offer a _ cartoonist 
reader of WriTER’s Dicest who has hit some of 
the leading cartoon markets, but not necessarily 
consistently. 

Cartoonists who meet this requirement should 
write to me, listing background, some recent 
sales, and including one or two of their cartoons 
so that we may see the style. 

BERN SHARFMAN, Director, 
Laughs Unlimited, 

276 West 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Trade Mag Market 


Sir: 

We would be happy to hear from correspond- 
ents who are interested in the following terri- 
tories: New Orleans, Western Canada, Kansas 
City, Missouri area, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; Montana and North 
Dakota; New England States; Texas. 

We prefer correspondents who can cover as 
wide an area as possible and who are willing to 
devote time and attention to furnishing us with 
news and information of true value to profes- 
sional lathers and plasterers, contractors, building 
material dealers handling these supplies and the 
manufacturers of lathing and plastering material. 

We are also interested in having correspond- 
ents who are equipped with cameras so that they 
are able to furnish us with pictorial records. For 
those who qualify after a series of free lance 
submissions we have some retainers available. 

We offer from 25 cents to $1 a published inch 
on publication of editorial material and from 
$2 to $5 dollars each for usable pictures. 

Cuar.es F. Cray, Publisher 
Plastering Industries, 
Construction Center, Arctic Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Washington. 





IS ENGLISH A FOREIGN LANGUAGE FOR YOU? 


Let me help with those troublesome verbs, awkward 
phrases, _paragraphing, spelling, etc. Have worked 
successfully with many different nationalities, profes- 
sionals and amateurs. Former editor in U. S. vern- 
ment employ. | edited and manuscript typed. 
$1.00 per thousand words 

G. L. STONE 


1562 West Ave. Miami Beach, Fia. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By professional typist. Correct editorial form, 
minor corrections. Good bond, mailed flat, car- 
bon free. 60c 1000 words. 


D. E. JAMESON 








Sells Story After 5 
Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Ft. Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, I had a short story in the 
mail.”’—Cloyce Carter, 4140 Seventh 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


"How do I get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of al ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, and $100 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teachin 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author ro 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are eB out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- for 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 








VETERANS: 
Course 
approved 


Veterans’ 
Training. 

















1925.) 
. 
yy Institute of A 
One Park Avenue, New . 7: 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirer’s Dicest, | eg 
Mr. 
"SP IPPPPTPTTTTPTITTrITiTITirririti iti 
Miss 
PBBTOES nccccccccccccvccccceccsesecs rrrity) Tit wvcveseeees 
h ligible under the @. 1. Bill of Rights 
Check here if you are oti ig .. un he o,f. ae of Sianee 








149 Seaton St. Toronto, Canad 











Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 























LOOK, CHUM... 


THAT LAST MANUSCRIPT YOU SENT OUT... 


Did the letter from the Editor say “This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.” Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?” 

Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a sal- 
able Story? 


Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners of Presen- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 


to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 
form showing exactly what belongs where? 


Do you have on your desk a 500 work Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
*Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 


Then, Chum, you need MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 


Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 
posed above and gives you a wealth of writing 
information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











TV Needs Ideas 
Sir: 


We are interested in hearing from writers who 
have unusual ideas for the new television 
medium, All ideas must be able to sustain a 
minimum cycle of 13 shows and submissions to 
this office should be developed into synopsis or 
script form. The ideal submission should cover 
the idea and its extensions in a short outline 
and, if possible, should include a script which 
shows program development. 

Our clients are interested in obtaining formats 
ranging from 15-minute to one-hour shows, 
Programming scope covers musicals, dramas, 
situation and gag comedies, daytime home, 
women or fashion shows, adventure series. In 
fact, the only taboos are those dictated by good 
taste. 


Video International will undertake to present 
acceptable ideas to the sponsors and advertising 
agencies working with us. If an idea or script 
merits serious consideration by our clients, we 
will make arrangements with the originator at 
that time. There is no charge to the writer for 
this presentation. 

J. H. Lioyp, 

Story Department, 

Video International, Inc., 
624 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


First-Class Market 
Sir: 

We are a home-service magazine reaching pri- 
marily the smaller cities and towns rather than 
the metropolitan centers. We need articles on 
home building, remodeling, home furnishing, 
and unique community enterprises. First-class 
photographs in black-and-white or color are es- 
sential. The text should be clear, vivid, and as 
full of human interest as the subject matter per- 
mits. 


The magazine uses an occasional article that 
depends chiefly on human _ interest—that is, 
“Father Bob and His Home on the Range” or 
“We Adopted a Blind Baby.” Inquiry should be 
made before an article on any subject is sub- 
mitted. 


Only one piece of fiction to an issue is pub- 
lished, and naturally that one must have strength 
and wide appeal. Nothing above 5000 words is 
wanted. A few brief lyrics and some light verse 
are used. 


Payment is made immediately on acceptance 
at $150 to $300 for a full-length illustrated 
article; $200 to $250 for a 5000-word story; 
proportionate rates for the few briefer things 
published ; verse, 50 cents a line. 

NEtson A. Crawrorp, Editor, 
Household, 

912 Kansas Avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
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“I Object” 
Sir: 

Re: Comics Are Big Time by Arthur Adler. 
I don’t want to fight with Mr. Adler. But his 
picture of the comics field as a wide-open, six- 
lane express highway to riches is a false one. 
I have been writing comics for ten years, and 
eating regularly. But never once did I find it 
an easy field to crack. You earn your money in 
comics. You work damn hard. 

Today, comics is a tight field. Not that a new 
writer can’t make his way. He can. But comics, 
like everything else, has suffered from the post- 
war squeeze. When I was in the service, I used 
to marvel at the number of doggies who read the 
comics. This bonanza reading market gave them 
a shot in the arm. But the boys who read the 
comics did not carry this habit home. They are 
too busy earning a living, or trying to. 

Mr. Adler makes a big to-do about romance 
comics. This cycle is almost over. The market 
was glutted with not 60 titles, but more than 90 
romance titles. 


I strongly object to the tone of Mr. Adler's 
article—that comics are a great big gravy train 
waiting for passengers. One more point: it is 
my experience that most comic houses prefer to 
deal with on-the-spot New York writers, and 
buy little through the slush pile. Nor did Adler 
mention that at least two important comic book 
publishers dropped nearly 50 titles between 
them, mostly romance books. 

If you want to write for comics, you have to 
expect a lot of hard work and much pavement 
pounding before you find yourself established. 
But come on in, the sweating is fine. 

Irvine WERSTEIN, 
9 Stuyvesant Oval, 
New York 9, N. Y. 


New Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Story Parade Caravan, a special Catholic edi- 
tion of Story Parade, is now in the market for 
short stories and articles of 500 to 1000 words, 
with special religious and moral significance. 
Stories should have strong dramatic interest and 
may be either modern or historical. We pay 2 
cents a word on acceptance, a minimum of $15. 

CHARLOTTE FRANKEL, Ass. Editor, 
Story Parade, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight’’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type ipts fully, accu- 
rately. 20-Ib. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 





words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
Centralia, Mo. 


317 Wes? Switzier 














Au This 
Aud Sales Too! 


AUTHOR -) The Indis - 
pens 
AGENT... able Trio 


EDITOR ...) 


Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA- 
TION has helped beginners sell to all markets, 
up to and including the POST. 

The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as —" as 
this firm has operated — and that's a long 
time. 

Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact thet we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our !7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books — plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor — can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 

30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send if. 


VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 


Name 


Address 


the State of New York 























MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


This can be corrected by a published writer 
who has met problems similar to those con- 


fronting you. 
since 1935. 
Criticism, editing, revision, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. 
Minimum fee $3. 
Preliminary report and reading of novels, 
plays $5. 
Information sent free 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5010 Laurel oo Boulevard SU 13458 
orth Hollywood, California 


I have been helping writers 





BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Two weeks vacation workshop in 


NOVEL * SHORT STORY © ARTICLE 
JUVENILE © RELIGIOUS STORY 


In cool, beautiful Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee. 
Old Beersheba = Inn devoted exclusively to use 
of this conference cooperation with Methodist Con- 
ference. Modern. Nonprofit, noncommercial. Food, 
room and incidentals at cost. Tuition reasonable. 
Under direction of noted southern novelist and uni- 
bers professor, Talks by visiting editors, poets, play- 
wrights. 


Second annual meeting August 20 to September 2. 
For information write Harry Harrison Kroll 
Univ. Tenn. Junior College, Martin, Tenn. 









ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, ,_ SEREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 





BdOKs MONEY for gepatios 
KS and ORIGINALS. Let 

we te sant yous BOOK for the 

NEY. HOLLYWOOD has 

nown as name of ADELINE M. 

ALVORD for F 4 ears. Send _ for 

free BOOKLE ACTS ABOUT 

WRITING & SEL LING SCREEN 

chr ts NG YOUR 


STORIES & 
BOOK PUBLISH 

ADELINE M., avons AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Cal. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_ professional § + —_ a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who n ¢" feminons since 1922. 








Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No c for minor correetions. 
PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 


40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


Save WINGERT 
422 So. Third $ 








Chambersburg, Penne. 





Ever Wanted to Write a Dance Script? 
Sir: 

A prize of $100 will be given for the best 
synopsis of a story to be expressed in dance. The 
rules are as follows: manuscripts are to be writ- 
ten in narrative prose; there should not be less 
than 3 or more than 10 characters; the synopsis 
should not be more than 3 typewritten double- 
spaced pages; a full characterization of the pro- 
tagonist and the antagonist must accompany each 
synopsis; no allegory or psychological symbolism 
will be accepted. Scripts written in a foreign 
language must be accompanied by an English 
translation. 

No scripts will be returned. The decision of 
the judges will be final. The judges are: Trudy 
Goth, John Latouche, Louis Horst, George Am- 
berg, and Winifred Kahn. Submit manuscripts 
before September 15th, 1950, to 

Trupy Gorn, Director, 
Choreographers’ Workshop, 
471 Park Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Hollywood Knocks 
Sir: 

We are talent-scouting for full-length romantic 
novels, mysteries, westerns, and books on off- 
trail subjects for independent movie producers. 

We are making a cross-country tour in the 
late summer and early fall and shall be glad to 
stop off en route to see authors who have suitable 
scripts. Approved books will be taken to the 
Coast studios for movie consideration. We do 
not want scenarios but completely developed 
novels. Authors wishing further information 
should write directly to 

Miriam Gi1LBert, Director 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Service, 
24-25 77th Street, 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

After writing yards and yards of material for 
the advertising market, I finally sent a manu- 
script to a national mag. First time, a winner— 
because of the encouraging columns in your 
magazine—$9.60 cash for 960 words to Specialty 
Salesman Magazine. Thanks for your help. I now 
have three manuscripts in the mails. 

Larry LACLEDE, 
Laclede-Elliott & Co., 
1109% Elm Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 





82-35 Grenfell Avenue 


SPECIAL CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


(Plus return postage) 


SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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“I Didn’t Do It” 
Sir: 

Thanks to John L. Cooney for the nice things 
he said about me in his May letter to the 
“Forum.” He is absolutely right in pointing out 
that trade journal advertisers do not want the 
magazines to show how businessmen make their 
own merchandise or get it from private sources. 
I’m glad he mentioned the omission in the pub- 
lished article. 

I did mention this fact in my manuscript, 
however. As I wrote it, the fifth paragraph, 
page 30, March W.D. read: “He can’t collect 
bolo knives nor make earrings; he shouldn’t do 
it, because that wasn’t responsible for the store’s 
success; and the advertisers don’t want him to.” 
W.D. had to tighten up my article considerably, 
and they cut the italicized line. But in the 
article, as it was published, I did say, “The 
second version also helps the advertisers. Plug 
them whenever you can do it honestly.” 

It may seem to the beginner that a magazine 
is small-minded in ignoring the fact that the 
businessman gets his merchandise from private 
sources. Actually, the advertisers wouldn’t lose 
much business because of merchandise made at 
home by one or two part-time craftsmen, but 
the reader wants information which he can 
apply. To say that a store is successful because 
it has merchandise that only that store can 
obtain is like saying, “The Ace Variety Store 
increased business 1000% by substituting for 
its manager a pink mongoose, the only one in 
the world.” If the readers of the magazine can’t 
get a pink mongoose for their stores, the infor- 
mation is useless to them. 

Bos Downer, 
Box 694, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Another Trade Taboo 
Sir: 

I enjoyed the letter in the May issue from 
John L. Cooney, who pointed out that trade 
magazine editors don’t like stories telling how 
merchants make their own products. 

As a full-time free lancer for both trade and 
general magazines, I’d like to note another taboo 
with trade papers: stories telling about the suc- 
cess of firms which emphasize price cutting or 
other practices deemed harmful to an industry. 

SPENCER Crump, 
234 Argonne Avenue, 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 





REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID’S WRITERS COLONY 


For a rou vacation in N. H. with peiy. instr. 
REME: ER MY NEW NOVEL — ‘‘THE DEVIL'S NANDMAIDENS, % 
For proof that I can practice what I teach all year by mail. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 























1—W ERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......++-+ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) +++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything + 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technine): ° » 2.00 
5—Ww ERS: TRY — SHORTS (8 types e . 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TOC EARN! (New approac' th. 2.50 
7——THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (Advance orders).......-- 3.00 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illinois 

















WE DO THE MECHANICS 


YOU 


DO THE 
CREATIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 


For every form of commercial writing 

pals leecher napes iret 

e SHORT STORY ¢ BOOK LENGTH 

e RADIO TELEVISION © STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
solid, sound, plot; it gives you characters, 
background, dialogue. It’s your guide for 
quicker, easier creative writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, because every Sher- 
wood “Brief” is written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double a 
writing income immediately. Can 

afford to be without it? -A 3c stamp Nill 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 
Never in publishing history have demands 


for new writers and new .material 
throughout the entire industry been so 
great. It’s the opportunity ry a lifetime 
to break into the ge field with a 
steady, writing income. But do not delay. 
Other smart, young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


DO IT NOW! 


Let us help you as we have helped 
so many of today’s successful, selling 
writers — we'll forward complete in- 
formation return mail upon receipt of 
the coupon below! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation 








FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Director, 
International Foundation for Scribes 


Dept. 4A, 212 Atias Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Please send complete information on 
the SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return 


mail. 





























$3,500 for Teen-Age Novel 
Sir: 

J. B. Lippincott Company and the magazine 
Seventeen have just announced their co-sponsor- 
ship of a literary prize competition with prizes 
totalling $3,500 for manuscripts of a maturely 
conceived novel for young people. The aim of 
the contest is to encourage the writing of novels 
of high quality for adolescents, with modern set- 
tings, which honestly and thoughtfully depict 
the growing-up experiences and the problems of 
today’s teen-agers. 


A prize of $2,500 will be awarded to the 
acceptable manuscript, between 35,000 and 
70,000 words, which best fits the specifications. 
The prize will consist of $1,250 to be paid by 
J. B. Lippincott Company as a cash advance 
against royalties for book and allied rights, and 
$1,250 to be paid by Seventeen for first serial 
rights. 


In addition to the $2,500 for the best complete 
novel, a prize of $250 will be paid by Lippincott 
for the best presentation of the first three chap- 
ters and outline of an acceptable novel, as an 
option payment to be applied against royalties 
when the book is published, plus an additional 
$750 as an advance against royalties to be paid 
by Lippincott on the day of publication in book 
form. 


All manuscripts submitted, whether prize win- 
ners or not, will be considered as offered to 
Lippincott for book publication and to Seventeen 
for serialization, on standard terms. The closing 
date for submission of manuscripts is March 1, 
1951. Address manuscripts and write for contest 
details to 

Lippincott-Seventeen Prize 
Novel Contest, 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 

East Washington Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Signed in Blood 
Sir: 

W.D. is one of the few magazines I read 
regularly and thoroughly. I think the April 
issue is the best in a long while. The articles 
Comics Are Big-Time and Let the Blood Run 
constitute my idea of really helpful pieces, They 
tell the writer just how-to-do-it. 

In our circles we have sworn a terrible oath 
and signed the parchment in blood. We will 
draw lots and if one more article appears by a 
mother with 11 children, an invalid husband, 
brother and mother, a position as social leader 
in her community, who claims to write in her 
spare time little stories that sell regularly to the 
Big Slicks—well, one of us will run gibbering 
through the streets to the nearest squirrel cage. 

Hat R. Moore, 
1029 E. Minnezona Ave., 


Phoenix, Arizona. 





Send Roughs 
Sir: 

We are in the market for cartoons and panels 
on a wide range of subjects which are timely 
and seasonable for summer, fall, winter and 
spring. Of special interest currently are a series 
of cartoons on labor and management. The points 
of view of both are wanted, but each cartoon 
must be specifically pro-labor or pro-management. 
While we lean toward the “gag” treatment, 
more serious subjects would be acceptable. 

We also need cartoons on selling, salesmen 
and salesmanship. These do not necessarily have 
to have comic treatment. While we like, and 
want, amusing gags, we are also interested in 
treatments that instruct, clarify or emphasize 
fundamentally important sales principles. 

Payment is on acceptance and on a sliding 
scale depending upon subject, treatment, desira- 
bility, etc. Rates range from $5 to $25. Submit 
roughs to 

A. AuGust TIGER PUBLICATIONS, 
154 Nassau Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Beginner’s Chance 
Sir: 

The Star Weekly is anxious to secure from 
new and beginning authors original, lively, well- 
plotted short stories which will appeal to mem- 
bers of the average, modern family—Mr. and 
Mrs. and grown-up sons and daughters. 

Stories should be 3000 to 5000 words in length, 
on romance, mystery, adventure, problem-romancr, 
sport and western themes, or any subject likely 
to interest modern fiction readers, with a starting 
price of $150 up, in U. S. funds if authors live 
in the United States. 

This “first” story price will not affect the 
higher prices we are at present paying our long- 
standing and established authors. Manuscripts 
will be given an immediate report and payment 
is made on acceptance. 

We still need long manuscripts for our novel 
which should condense to 45,000 words, as well 
as a limited number of serial lengths from 10,000 
to 30,000 words. Send manuscripts to 


Gwen Cow .ey, Fiction Editor, 
The Star Weekly, 

80 King Street, West, 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Writer’s Tot 
Sir: 

I was just rereading the April issue and my 
five-year-old daughter was hanging over my 
shoulder, watching as I scanned the words 
again. She saw the drawing for Bea Levin’s 
story, the mother with two children giving her 
the business, and she exclaimed, “Mother, she 
shouldn’t have a telephone.” 


BARBARA L. Foster, 
Route No. 4, Box 130, 


Mesquite, Texas. 
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NOW! Jack Woodford tells you the sure-fire 


way to get your writing published! 














Woodford knows what he’s 
talking about. He's the only 
author in the history of Ameri- 
can writing whose books have 


sold more copies each succeed- 





ing year after the year of their 
publication. . . the only 
American writer of books for 
writers who actually makes his living as a 
writer. Woodford has written at least fifty 
novels and four books on writing, the most 
“Trial and Error.”’ 


Jack 
Woodford 


famous of which is 














Daring, outspoken, typically Woodford! 


No other writer in America would dare 
write, and release for publication, the 
startling facts in this book. If you think 
Jack Woodford has been daring before, 
“you ain’t seen nothing yet”! Run, do not 
walk, to your nearest bookstore and ask 
for a copy of “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York.” It’s dynamite! Or, fill in 
and mail the coupon below and we'll ship 
you the book at once. Send no money. 
Just pay the postman $2.50, plus postage. 
Order your copy now. This amazing 
volume could be the turning point of your 
writing career. Vantage Press, Inc., 35 
So. William St., New York 4, New York. 





“Woodford knows the writing game, and what 
he says is very much to the point.”” (Upton 
Sinclair) “Woodford is interesting and of 
value to any person planning to make a living 





by writing.”” (Louis Bromfield) 


Publishers will HATE Woodford for 
this daring new book... but you, 


the writer, will thank him! 


You sweat and slave and drip blood to get that manu- 
script into shape. Then you ship it off to a publisher. ‘dt 
comes back. Again and again it comes back. Is the manu- 
script at fault? Sometimes. But most likely, says Jack 
Woodford, it comes back because you’re unknown and 
unpublished ... because the Loud Literary Lamas — who 
think they know it all — can’t recognize what the public 


will like and pay for. 


They didn’t think Edgar Rice Burroughs was any good. 
Or Rudyard Kipling. Or Chic Sale. Or a thousand other 
writers they consistently rejected. But these men went 


on to tremendous success even though the high pries 


of publishing turned thumbs down. How was this success 
won? How might you do it? Read Jack Woodford’s 
frank and fearless new book, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York.” It's rocking the literary world as nothing 


else has done in years! 


In the “Loud Literary Lamas,” Woodford tells why 


turn-down by a publisher could be the luckiest break of 
your life! He shows how many publishers can actually 


ruin a writer before he gets started. He proves that 


you really have something on the ball — something the 
public wants — you can literally thumb your nose at the 
publishing fraternity and still make a lot of money from 
your writing. If you’re interested in writing to sell, you 
simply must read “The Loud Literary Lamas of New 
York.” Order your copy with the coupon below — now. 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 
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35 So. William St., New York 4, N. ¥. 


Loud Literary Lamas o 
each, plus postage. 
SAVE POSTAGE! 
Check here if you send payment 

0 with coupon, and we'll pay postage. 
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Vantage Press, Inc. wD 


Please send me ........ copies of Jack Woodford’s new book, The 
} Ne ° I will pay postman $2.50 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE a en 
C1) I am working on a ms. () 1 have at least one unsold ms. 
(Note: Mr. Woodford has asked us to request this information 


ing. You need not answer, of course, unless 
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CONTENTS, JUNE, 1950 
Articles 


THE TRUE CONFESSIONS STORY Mort Weisinger 
We Be ae oo. a re ee 
THE MIGHTY FILLER H. W. Kellick 

Larry West 
WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE ‘MARKET LETTER. . pic's s 0.4 0.0 00 ele elei ae eink ae POOR: Oe anne 
COPYCAT AND rece fe) eis iuduecaeee ....Nathan Bass 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER Harriet A. Bradfield 


Departments 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ste 
WRUUERS PHAMES on coc cases sees 





Edited #4, —— at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to ais aes and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 6 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Amazing Mr. Wolf 
Sir: 

Your 1950 Short Story Contest was quite a 
benefit to me. I had not been writing for the 
past 5 years and wanted to begin again. 

So, I started a nice short-short which finished 
up at 17,600 words. Very close! Then another 
try ended with 10,000. Then 5 more tries which 
gradually brought me down to 3,800. Then a 
very close story which ended with 22,000 words, 
and another at 12,000. 

Now the deadline has passed and I am most 
definitely out for this year. I'll be jiggered if I 
can make a complete story in 1,500 words. But 
5 of these tries have sold at good rates on the 
first cast and others are still out. 


Biack Wo tr, 
Box 855, 
Bend, Oregon. 


Letter from Wales 
Sir: 

Five months ago I was given a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Dicest. Since then I have had ac- 
ceptances from 5 magazines and have been asked 
to contribute regularly to one of them, even 
though I have never visited the U.S.A. and had 
never seen copies of the magazines. 

But, I am unable to study my markets. The 
currency situation makes it almost impossible for 
me to secure copies of American magazines. 
Would someone like to mail a few old ones to 
me? I would gladly send copies of English (or 
Welsh) magazines in return. My interests are 
mostly fictional, juvenile and religious material. 

ALwyNn THOMAS, 
The Priory, 

Blaenau Festiniog, 
North Wales, G. B. 


It Was Later Than He Thought 
Sir: 

I was very much amused by Eugene Fisher’s 
letter in your May issue. It brought to mind 
an experience of my own. 

I dickered with the Navy Department about a 
cipher, during the war and again last March. My 
code could be used in 1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 variations and stil] that many times over. 
However, Uncle’s Navy cracked it. In part their 
letter read: “. . . well-known cipher system in- 
vented by Julius Caesar about 50 B.C.” This is 
1950, so I was 2,000 years late. Living in the 
20th Century, I thought I must be smarter than 
any Roman. 

Cuet Locan. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Superior work — done promptly 
¥ 60c per 1000 words 
20 lb. Bond — mailed flat 


Extra first page, carbon, minor corrections without charge. 
MARTHA S. LEONARD 


20-12 Crescent Street Astoria 5, L. L., N. Y. 
Phone: Astoria 4-7674 











“The future ey to those who prepare 
for it now.’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 


WRITE 


recommendation; 


THE SHORT 


SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


English 


Journalism 
How to Study 


tome Ss no 
Ga Writing 


Professional 


Humor 


Training 


For Writers Advertish 


Publicity 
Juvenile 
reen 


Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Feature 
Advertising 

ewspaper 


(Approved for Veterans: 
alse non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. 
manuscript criticism . . . 


Studio lectures. 
Personal, 


Individual 
directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood 27, California 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 


fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are hest 
suited to do. Send for FREE 


CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 





VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans’ training 











86-B, 50 pee 


Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 86-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. 


( 





No salesman will call) 
) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
































Perhaps it’s never occurred to you, but you get the value of 271 years of 
experience in analyzing and marketing material when you submit a script to 
SMLA. No, the firm hasn’t been around that long — but that’s the total of 
years of experience of SMLA’s staff-editors and executives. 


It’s experience which pays off for you, too: in more knowledgeable 
handling of your material. The thorough experience of SM and staff are a 
chief reason for the firm’s reputation for fair and intelligent dealing with 
authors and editors, and for its year after year record as one of the top sellers 
of material in the country. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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The 





True Confessions 


Story 


Plus the story of Editor Schmidt, who started 
reading mss. on the sly when he was office boy 


By Mort Weisinger 


WALTER ROEBER SCHMIDT wrote his first 
confession story when he was fourteen years 
old. A member of the Yonkers High School 
basketball team, young Walter broke train- 
ing by drinking coffee. When the school’s 
stern coach learned of his star’s wayward 
tastes he promptly benched him. A few 
days later, when the boy read an announce- 
ment by The Postum Co. in Boys’ Life 
Magazine offering cash prizes for the best 
story submitted about their product, 
Schmidt submitted an entry based on “real 
life.” 

He dashed off a story about an athlete 
who endangered his team’s chances because 
he habitually drank coffee. The coach dis- 
covered his guilty secret, and Schmidt’s 
hero was benched. All was well, however, 
when he switched to Postum. This touching 
story of regeneration won its amateur 
author $50. Schmidt has never tasted Pos- 
tum since, but every author knows what 
power that 50 bucks packed. 

Twenty-eight years»have passed since 
Schmidt discovered the country’s confession 
field. In the interim, he has been a pulp 
writer, a slick editor, a slick writer, and a 
motion picture story scout. Today, ironic- 
ally enough, he is back again in the confes- 


for Ray Long 23 years ago. 


sion league, far up in the first division. For 
Walter Roeber Schmidt is now editor of 
Faweett’s True Confessions; a job inexor- 
ably tied to seven figures. Those seven 
circulation figures make the ulcer. 

In his history of rehgion, Sir James 
Frazer tells the story of the strange and re- 
curring tragedy of the high priest of Nemi 
to whom the fruit of the land, loom, and 
womanhood were served at his command. 
All the high priest had to do to earn this 
primitive income was walk around a mistle- 
toe-bearing oak tree carrying a sword. 
There was only one catch. His successor 
was whoever killed him! In the field of big- 
time editorial jobs, the steel pin that clamps 
a man’s nose to his job is more subtle, not 
much, but a little. 

Walter Schmidt’s personal competitors 
are thirteen magazines; one with more cir- 
culation, twelve with less.* If magazines 
three and four pass True Confessions in 
circulation, or if the largest-selling title, 
True Story, enormously widens the gap 
that separates it from TC, Editor Schmidt 





* Actual Romance, I Confess, Intimate Romances, 
Life Romances, Modern Romances, My Romance, 
Personal Romances, Real Romances, Real Story, 
Secrets, True Love Stories, True Romance, and 
True Story Magazine. 
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is killed. From such editorial deaths, and 
the constant threat of their possibility, 
comes the tension in higher paid editorial 
jobs which few writers comprehend. A 
writer may sell 20 stories this year and 10 
the next, and still be a writer. But when 
an editor loses half or even a fifth of his 
circulation—he’s out. No editor ever liked 
competition; but under it, his magazine 
certainly thrives. 

What makes people voluntarily walk up 
to the newsstand each month and plunk 
down 15 cents for True Confessions? The 
magazine tackles realistic problems which 
most publishers would not touch. Few 
magazines in America with a circulation of 
over a million will feature such taboo 
themes as sex clubs, birth control, miscege- 
nation, cancer and vice. In the pages of 
TC, however, these controversial subjects 
are explored to the hilt. According to 


Schmidt’s code, no story can be shocking 
merely for box-office appeal. A story may 
be sensational, but it should never be 
cheap. It may be controversial, but never 
hypocritical. It is all right for the theme 
to be daring, but it must never offend. 


Every good editor knows that explosive 
subject matter boosts circulation. It also 
can boomerang and alienate readers. True 
Confessions gets away with its all-out real- 
ism because its mentors are adept at pack- 
aging their flamboyant wares so that they 
carry a convincing message. 


Not long ago, for example, the staff de- 
cided that a story on artificial insemination 
would sell copies. But how to handle such 
literary dynamite was a problem. Finally, 
after a story conference, a positive angle 
was found: a story wherein a woman would 
tell how artificial insemination saved her 
marriage from going on the rocks. The 
writer assigned to work on this project was 
carefully briefed. The story was to be sen- 
sitively written and told in good taste. The 
biological angle was to be specific without 
being clinical. 

It is a testimonial to the True Confes- 
sions staff to report that after this story 
was published their mail was swamped with 
sincere letters of appreciation from scores 
of childless couples who thanked the maga- 
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zine for showing them a possible way to 
achieve parental happiness. 

A popular creed among fiction writers is 
that the average confession story is faked. © 
It is true that a decade ago crews of hack 
writers ground out quantities of confes- 7 
sional merchandise purporting to be “per- 
sonal experiences.” Today, however, there 
is more truth than fiction in the backbone ] 
of the typical True Confessions story. | 
Schmidt’s staff combs the newspapers for | 
situations in real life which can serve as 
springboards for dramatic human interest 
confession yarns. These authentic cases are 
funnelled to a staff of writers, angled prop- 
erly to fit the magazine’s requirements, 
and the result is a publication that readers 
take seriously. This method has actually 
put the confession magazines in the van of 
discussing in print what the previous gen- 
eration censored. 

Long before the publication of Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, True Confessions pre- 
sented a story involving the same social 
problem. Hollywood is now preparing a 
film based on the love story of a paraplegic 
war veteran. Schmidt published the true 
story of a girl who married her paraplegic 
sweetheart two years ago. The inter-racial 
theme of Pinky was served to TC’s audience 
three years before the picture came out. 
TC readers were acquainted with the psy- 
chiatric horrors of an asylum years before 
The Snake Pit took the country by storm. 

One of the most important stories ever 
published by True Confessions was its auto- 
biography of a sex-killer, “Women, Beware 
of Men Like Me!” Two years ago, re- 
sponding to the swelling tide of sex crimes, 
Schmidt decided to do something about 
it in the pages of his magazine. After a 
series of editorial conferences with Ralph 
Daigh, vice-president of Fawcett, and Wil- 
liam C. Lengel, executive editor, an idea 
was worked out. Schmidt was to obtain a 
true, documentary story of a convicted 
sex-killer, and the magazine would publish 
it and stand behind him. 

Schmidt’s first step was to obtain the 
cooperation of the F.B.I., who supplied him 
with numerous case histories. Sifting the 
mass of data, Schmidt decided to inter- 

(Continued on page 25) 








rue Confessions 
buys $75,000 worth of copy 


a, 
nod 


every year 


Long, long ago, before Life or Reader’s Digest was 
born, a ruddy-faced, snappily-dressed young fellow 
started a barber shop gazette called Capt. Billy’s 
Whiz Bang in Robbinsdale, Minn. The owner was 
William Fawcett and from this humble beginning 
grew the mighty string of magazines which today 
carries his name. 

High up in the left-hand corner of the building, 
opposite, is a bit of lace work. The “lace” consists 
of steel girders and means more office space for True 
Confessions, the Fawcett mass circulation leader. 
Shown above, Ralph Mattison, art director, is look- 
ing at an 8x10 Kodachrome with Sofi O’Bryan and 
Editor Schmidt whose back is toward the camera. 
They are deciding “if it’s worth a page.” 


—Photographs by Ruth Orkin 








Three authors offer to write a story... 


Editor Schmidt drinks milk and eats crackers at 11 each morning 
while listening to authors who drop in to talk over stories. 











Margaret Scott, right, one of the 
top confession writers in the busi- 
ness, confers with Editor Schmidt 
on a booklength. Mrs. Scott, a 
free lancer for 18 years, also does 
radio and television shows. Any 
year under $10,000 is “ in the 
red” for her. 


Jacquelaine Stern, left, has an 
idea about a feature on “Honey- 
moon Do’s and Don’ts” and Editor 

Schmidt is showing her the same 
idea scheduled as “coming in our 
next issue” in a competing confes- 

sion book. Jackie, undaunted, 

fishes deep into her idea well for 
another feature. 


Charles Samucls writes many of 
True Confessions factual features. 
The schedule board above his 
head lists the table of contents 
for the next two months. Samuels 
is in the midst of selling an idea— 
shsh-h—Schmidt bought, so we 
can’t describe it. The competition 
might latch on to it. 











Edith Wasmuth, left, Schmidt’s secretary, tarries for a moment while Sofi O’Bryan, 
associate editor, finishes a manuscript on which the editor is awaiting a report. 

One hundred and fifty stories come to True Confessions weekly. Each one is read and 
reported on by the editors. 











Bill Lengel (below) and Ralph 
Daigh are the chief editorial men 
at Fawcett in charge of all publi- 
cations. Ralph was hired by Capt. 
Billy himself, almost 20 years ago, 
and Bill Lengel was the com- 
bined choice of the Fawcett 
brothers, Wilford, Roger, Gordon 
and Roscoe, who handle business 
matters. Years ago, Schmidt 
worked for Lengel at Cosmopolitan. 
The team gets along well. 





True Confessions art director, Ralph Mattison, right, and 
Sofi O’Bryan “sweat out” a shooting script. The time is 
4:00 p.m. and their minds are beginning to feel frazzled, 
as both of them have been creating and editing ideas all 
day. Shooting scripts are prepared in advance for the 
actual shooting of scenes that illustrate a True Confessions 
story. The shots are made on the 4th floor of the Fawcett 
building. Paid models represent the story characters and 


receive $10 an hour for posing. 


Barrie Basset, associate editor, goes 
in to Schmidt’s office to greet him 
Monday morning, and have a brief 
discussion on some work. She was 
at Dartmouth over the week-end 
and he comments on her tan (result 
of a soft ball game). She says 
that all her muscles ache. 





Cynthia King, left, associate editor in charge of manuscripts, holds an im- 
portant post. She is laughing with Janice Whetstone, True Confessions office 
secretary, over a letter from one of their favorite contributors. 





True Confessions Assistant Art Director Ruth Sanborn knits a pair of argyle socks for her hus- 
band while waiting for a photo-stat of a page layout to come down from the floor above. She’s 
staying late to check a layout so the engravings can be made first thing in the morning. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
weave the life stories of three sex criminals 
and have them telescoped into the confes- 
sion of one narrator. This was necessary in 
the interests of dramatic mechanics, a con- 
venience which had the approval of law 
officials. 

Next, Schmidt dug up newspaper files 
pertaining to the various cases. His best 
writer was recruited for the job, and, prior 
to writing the story, she consulted with 
various psychiatrists who had examined the 
trio of criminals. When the story was 
printed, in the August, 1949, issue, it was 
accompanied by a foreword from one of 
America’s leading neuro-psychiatrists. The 
issue had an unusually high sale. 


Schmidt’s stable of scribes includes sev- 
eral well-known slick writers. Although 
their by-lines never appear on True Confes- 
sion’s table of contents, these authors are 
content to switch hit. Why will a writer 
contribute to True Confessions at 5 cents a 
word when his rate with one of the big 
women’s magazines is 35 cents a word and 
up? There are a variety of reasons. A 
woman who writes six yarns a year for 
True Confessions, but who is better known 
for her fiction in the Saturday Evening 
Post, told me: “I write for Smitty because 
he knows what he wants, and because his 
guidance makes the possibility of a reject 
almost negligible. And don’t laugh at a 
nickel a word. Seven thousand words 
mount up to $350, enough to pay for the 
monthly mortgage instalment on my house 
plus the maid’s salary.” 

Most slick fiction editors would burst a 
blood vessel if they knew how many of 
their $1,500 per story writers contribute 
occasionally to True Confessions. If the 
truth about the Jekyll-Hyde literary exist- 
ences of their high-paid scribes were known, 
whittling of rates would be among the re- 
percussions. As a result, Smitty guards the 
identities of these slicksters the way Uncle 
Sam guards his loyalty files. 


One fast-rising fictioneer on the slick 
horizon who is not ashamed to confess that 
he once confessed in print for Smitty is 
Earl L. Fultz. Fultz is a Schmidt discovery. 
During the war, when he was Master Ser- 





geant Schmidt, editor of an Army Air 
Forces camp newspaper at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Schmidt needed a staff of corres- 
pondents to help him ferret out news. He 
appointed Fultz, a soldier with no previous 
literary experience, to cover news of the 
company band. Fultz displayed a natural 
talent for digging up human interest, turned 
in well-written stories that required no blue 
pencil. “You’re a born writer, Earl,” 
Smitty told him. “After the war, look me 
up in New York and maybe I can help 
you.” 

Fultz did look up his GI editor after V-J 
Day. Smitty steered his protege on to the 
late Bill Williams, editor of True, and the 
lad clicked there. Later, when Smitty be- 
came chief of True Confessions, he en- 
couraged Fultz to try his hand at this 
medium. His first try ended in a rejection. 
Undaunted, he made another stab, and 
made a sale. More sales followed. Fultz is 
now selling distinctive fiction to Good 
Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan, and also 
writes for his old sergeant. 


The editors of True Confessions receive 
about 150 manuscripts a week, all of which 
are read. Sometimes, the submissions are 
unorthodox. A woman once sent in her 
diary, offering its intimate reflections for 
sale. There was the California husband 
who sent in photostats of the court pro- 
ceedings of his divorce trial. Top bizarre 
submission came from a writer who con- 
fided her story of a wayward past into a 
recording machine. Her confession filled 
several discs and the complete album, 
marked “FRAGILE,” eventually reached 
Schmidt’s desk. 


“Many of the stories which finally appear 
in print in TC,” Schmidt says, “come to us 
unsolicited from ‘little people’ all over the 
United States. While not perfectly written, 
a good many of these have such reality that 
we have them rewritten in the shop. Some- 
times we let the author attempt to revise 
the manuscript and the job works out 
nicely. As an instance of this, I refer 
Wrirer’s Dicest readers to the Addison 
story in our May, 1950, issue.” 


Schmidt’s list of regulars includes Isabel 
Way, Minna Golden, Marguerite McClain, 
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A typical report by True Confessions 
editors on an unsolicited ms. 
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Dorothy and her parents move to a new town, a new school, Dorothy learns that she 
must join the Padlock sorority (a secret society, since sororities have been outlawed), 
if she wants to have any social life at all, and if her father is to get along in his 
newspaper work, She endures the preliminaries, feels sorry for Mabel, who doesn't make 
the grade, but refuses to sleep with Chuck, even though she knows a lot of the "best" 
boys offer that in return for the girl's making the society, Initiation night is un 
believably horrible, especially when Marion, the leader, exposes Joanie, a shy, eager 
girl, as having given in to Deke, who is Marion's special property. Joanie is beaten 
up but initiated, Dorothy goes home, sick at heart, tut determined to ignore all the 
bad aspects since it means the social position of her family, Her father guesses what 
has gone on, shows her a telegram recalling him to his old job and back to their old 
town, end leaves the choice up to Dorothy and her mother, Dorothy admits it has been 
awful, and is glad she can leave, 


This is a very gripping, hor#ible story which certainly holds the reader, especially 
where what happens to Joanie is concerned, If sororities are this bad (and according 
to notes by the author, they are) this is certainly realistic. If there were more 
in Dorothy's mind that periodically revolts against all the shady business -- a sort 
of mental see-saw -- it would be more convincing, This way she isn't a strong enough 
character, Perhaps at the initiation she could at least consider oBjecting to the 
treatment given Joanie, and then rejeét.it as risky, The ending is too pat; perhaps 
a note of warning at the end would help it, because as it is everything turns out too 
well with nothing being solved, 

BCCEPT BB 5/2/50 


Right in line with the non-fiction piece in the August TC on sex clubs. This 
story has the power of fantasy—but it's true, it seems, which makes it even 
stronger, All the ending needs is a more explicit plea for adults not to look 
away. Somehow I was glad this particular heroine was getting a break. She'd 
had a rough time—though not as rough as Joanie—and it reléeved the grimness 
a bit. But perhaps instead of her old man getting a raise, it could be just 
the same old job that he had left, no advancement. 
ACCEPT CK 5/2/50 


A a story, which we should use as soon as pussible. emezre should 
use on 4-5 +ugust in place of the MyM Eleanor Early teen-age sex clubs’ 
job--no matter how well Early's revise@# turns out it cannot have the power or 
Value of this confession yarn. Because the subject matter is the same 
we can easily maxe this switch without damaging the promise conveyed in our 
cover-blurb. two things we should do to this story, in my opinion: Chack 
should show at the slumber party and the scene — between him and Dorothy 
should be.played at the. arty (with titillation) instead of in the school 
corridor (as written) the next day. Also, I think tue story should end on 


page 44 with maybe just one more paragraph of what looms ahead, the desperate- 
ness of Dorothy's situation--the final show-down not yet arrived. As she leaves 


off the writing of this story she is still safe, still a‘ virgin, her gather 
gaining ground businesswise, her mother socially..... @§MiMMand a final plea 
for her parents, for all parents, to do their best to try and see what goes 
on behind the Closed Doors. ACCEPT 5/3 
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Carolyn Perry, Louis Scofield, Jacqueline 
Lee Stern, Jessie Reynolds, Norma Gould, 
Margaret Scott, Gladda Finley, and Made- 
line Nuttal. “These writers do not work for 
me exclusively,” he says. “We publish ten 
stories an issue, which means that we’re 
always open for new talent.” 

For those who would like to break into 
TC, Schmidt offers this advice: 1) Read 
several confession magazines, particularly 
TC; 2) The writer should believe implicitly 
and sincerely in the story being told, should 
forget that he or she is an author and trans- 
pose body and soul into that of the story- 
teller, This is my story, I lived it. So that 
others will not make the same mistake as I, 
Til write it all down; 3) The hopeful con- 
fession writer must remember that, for TC, 
the story being told has been lived; it must 
have the retrospective, reflective quality of 
being told in the present first-person tense 
about an experience that occurred in the 
past—a week ago, a month ago, yesterday, 
or a year or five years previously. 

Sincerity is the priceless ingredient in the 
acceptable TC story, and the writer who 
has his tongue in cheek will miss by a mile. 
Schmidt is deeply sincere about the place of 
his magazine in the emotions of his readers 
without being corny about it. “You see, 
when a person goes to church and makes a 
private confession regarding a mistake, that 
confession can only help the person in- 
volved,” he says. “But when a person makes 
a public confession, in True Confessions or 
any similar magazine, the narrator’s mistake 
can help a lot of other people who read 
about it. That is the basic reason why any 
life story in TC must be sincerely pre- 
sented.” 

The million and seven hundred thousand 
men and women who buy TC every month 
are among the most responsive readers in 
the world. “Our problem story, printed 
each month and asking readers’ advice, 
brings in about 9,000 letters a month,” re- 
ports Schmidt. 

Each letter that arrives in the editorial 
offices of TC requesting help or private ad- 
vice is answered by the editor or one of the 
associate editors, or by a TC author-adviser. 
For instance: a young woman with a major 
problem writes in for aid or “I'll kill myself 





by Christmas,” and an airmail letter is 
rushed off to her. An unwed girl who is 
soon to have a baby doesn’t know what to 
do or where to turn. Sidonie Gruenberg, 
famous authority on child care study, gives 
the expectant mother the address of the 
best nearby home. 

Walter Roeber Schmidt is a_ blond, 
jockey-sized gnome of a man who looks 
like a wise Easter bunny. He speaks softly, 
with a slight drawl, and it is almost im- 
possible to imagine him ever saying “No!” 
Literary agents know differently; as he rips 
into them when they try to pass off bottom- 
of-the-barrel material. 

When he has to reject a contributor’s 
manuscript by mail, however, Schmidt 
suffers a thousand deaths. Painful memo- 
ries of his own free lance days have cauter- 
ized his editorial venom. His notes of re- 
jection are masterpieces of tact, and ac- 
cording to his secretary, he once spent an 
hour composing a four-paragraph letter in 
which he had to break the news to a staff 
writer that she had written a turkey. 

Schmidt was born in Yonkers 42 years 
ago, the eldest of three sons. A wiry, 
natural athlete, he made his school’s bas- 
ketball team. A college scholarship was 
offered him on the basis of his athletic 
prowess, but he turned it down because 
he needed a job to help support his family. 
His ambition was to penetrate the advertis- 
ing field. On the naive assumption that 
working for a publishing company would 
help him realize his goal, he obtained 
a job with the circulation department of 
the Hearst International organization. His 
duties consisted of wrapping up bundles of 
Cosmopolitan magazines for out-of-town 
newsstand dealers. Salary—$12.00 a week. 

When Schmidt was 19 years old he got a 
lucky break which was destined to change 
the course of his life. The personnel man- 
ager of the firm promoted him to the rank 
of office boy for Ray Long. Long was the 
fabulous $100,000 a year editor of Cosmo- 
politan and the wearer of a literary crown 
studded with such shining lights as Irvin 
Cobb, Fannie Hurst, Ruppert Hughes and 
Albert Payson Terhune. Schmidt’s chief 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Your Friends 


Are Your Novel 


What makes a character come to life? 
This quality writer, with 3 books in 
3 years to his credit, has the answer. 


By Sam Ross 


YOU'RE SITTING with a group of friends and 
the conversation is going and suddenly 
someone says: “Poor Joe.” 

“Why? What happened to Joe?” 

“Don’t you know? His wife left him.” 

“No!” 

You’re stunned a bit. You can’t believe it. 
Then you try to make some sense out of it. 
And Joe, with all your scorn or compassion 
or hatred, depending on how you feel about 
him, becomes a very absorbing person. For 
you're going into him. You’re digging deep. 
You're trying to understand why his wife 
left him. 

You begin remembering: expressions, bits 
of conversation, incidents. You remember 
Joe and his wife as kids and their relation- 
ship to you and to the world about them. 
You remember the hopes they had, the 
blind desires, the frustrations. It begins to 
add up. 

You’re doing what the novelist spends 
months and years trying to do: creating a 
human being. The great difference, how- 
ever, is that the conversation is lost. It leads 
to few conclusions, the whole picture is not 
there, and you wind up right where you 
started by shaking your head and mutter- 
ing, “Poor Joe.” Whereas in the novel the 
illusion, if nothing else, of a whole fabric 
is there. From the novel’s sense of com- 
pleteness comes fulfilment and the endur- 
ing quality all good novels possess. 
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Let’s get away from the roomful of 
people and sit down to the lonely task of 
writing about people. Let’s get down to 
the creating of a character; it’s the very 
heart of the novel. 

Each writer has his own way of cre- 
ating a character, and each character de- 
mands special care and attention. A good 
many of us are very vague when we’re 
asked how it’s done, for we’re not fully 
conscious of what goes into the making of 
a character. But all of us will agree that 
you've got to start with a person whom you 
know and with whom you are gravely con- 
cerned. 

With that in mind, you may either de- 
lineate him as fully as possible or discard a 
good portion of him and have him take on 
characteristics of other people. Your job 
is to create a whole being, with all his 
realities, all his illusions, and all his over- 
tones, so that a reader will see, feel and un- 
derstand him. There have been very few 
characters modelled after one person. 
Usually, by blending many people to get 
one fictional person, you can get a more 
universal character. But you’ve got to use 
people you know as a springboard before 
you can soar with your imagination. 

In my own books, I’ve always begun with 
people I knew very well. Even in my first 
novel, He Ran All The Way, which for 
some people was primarily a novel of 
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suspense, the first stimulation was a human 
being I knew. 

A man I had known in childhood and 
adolescence killed a policeman during a 
payroll robbery. Such an incident happens 
many times and is recorded in our daily 
newspapers. But the fact that it happened 
to a friend of mine brought me very close to 
the crime. Immediately, I wanted to do a 
story, but it wasn’t until 10 years after the 
crime was committed that I saw the novel. 
How, I asked myself, did the killer get 
away. Nobody knew, for he was never 
caught. He Ran All The Way was my 
version of how he escaped. 

In my Someday, Boy and the recent 
Sidewalks Are Free, people were of primary 
importance, and it was they who created 
the stories. Someday, Boy was modelled 
after a friend of mine who for me typified 
the glow of the prosperous twenties. But I 
found that in projecting myself into that 
period—in long and nostalgic talks with 
my contemporaries, in going through old 
picture books, songs, news stories, mag- 
azines—I had turned over at least a 100 
more people I knew before filling out the 
life of my protagonist. 

How is all this done? Simply by asking 
thousands of questions of yourself and 
digging for answers until, when you begin 
writing, you will not only be writing about 
life, but you will be creating life itself. 









“You remember 
Joe and his wife 
as kids, the hopes 
they had, the 


blind desires.” 


First (and the order is at random), there 
is detail, significant detail. To describe a 
thing—a face, the arrangement of an apart- 
ment, a landscape—is not enough. But if 
you can relate the detail, however irrele- 
vant, to your character, if you can get at 
its meaning, then you are getting the feel- 
ing that gives life to your character. 

Details should be revelations, mounting 
and mounting, until the picture is complete. 
A facial tic, for example, is not important 
in itself. But if you know what caused this 
tic, then it can create a powerful impact 
and achieve long-remembered importance. 
Suppose you know a person who lives in 
the most beautiful and dramatic setting in 
the world—but never sces it. To describe 
the landscape for itself would be meaning- 
less; but if you got it down and showed 
why your character never sees it, then not 
only would that character come to life but 
no one would ever forget the landscape. 


I know of few more exhausting experi- 
ences than searching for detail with Thomas 
Wolfe in his Story of a Novel. He had to 
live with each thing, no matter how small, 
until it became monumental, wholly and 
especially his. 

There is much to learn from art also. I 
can think of no better example of signifi- 
cant detail than one of Van Gogh’s paint- 
ings. It is of a pair of old shoes. Through 























them I can not only visualize the peasant 
woman who owns them, with her gnarled 
hands and stooped back, heavy body and 
wrinkled face, but I can also feel all her 
aches, all her hardships, and even her tight 
little joys. Perhaps this is using your imagi- 
nation; but imagination is nothing but the 
sum total of your experience put into form. 

Next is the problem of relationship, the 
spine and the bones of the novel. For in 
relating one character to another, or one 
character to the world about him, you get 
the necessary conflict, movement, balance, 
and even action. Through the impact of 
one person upon another, each mirroring 
his own world, you can get at the core of 
what you want to say without reciting and 
preaching. You can give your character a 
chance to develop rather than remain 
static, and through his development, you 
get the movement and breath of life. 

I can think of no better models for study 
than Balzac’s Pere Goriot and Dostoievsky’s 
Brothers Karamazov. The impact of one 
human being upon another is so intense in 
these novels that you are left limp from the 
experience. 

A more obvious way of studying the 
counterpoint of characters, of course, is 
through the play. In Death of a Salesman, 
by Arthur Miller, for example, you know 
that the character Willy Lohman is going 
through hell, but it is not until you sec 
him in relation to his family that he begins 
to take on stature. It is not until you see 
Willy Lohman through his wife’s eyes and 
emotions that the tragic proportions of his 
life begin to take shape. In other words, a 
person does not live in a vacuum; he has 
meaning only in relation to the people and 
the world about him. 

Motivation is what makes the character 
act. This is the logic and the life force of 
the novel. If we go back to Joe, we are 
certainly concerned over the fact that his 
wife left him. But the first thing we ask 
is why: what was wrong, what led up to 
the final separation? 

Crime stories and detective novels usually 
hold back the motivation until the end. 
You might call them the strip-teasers of 
the writing profession. But in most novels 
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the why must be always implicit. You must 
always be conscious of your character's 
needs and desires. From them will come 
your conflicts, decisions and actions. And 
the story, then, will flow from your char- 
acters rather than from you, the writer. 

For example, the child’s motivating fac- 
tor in my Sidewalks Are Free is security. 
The importance to him of security is 
established immediately by the homecoming 
of his father and its meaning. Later, when 
his security is threatened, he almost kills 
both himself and his father in order to re- 
gain it. 

Often writers will exploit one motivating 
factor in a person’s life and will keep 
hammering away at it until a white-hot 
intensity is built up. The drive behind 
Pere Goriot, from Eugene de Rastignac to 
old man Goriot’s daughters, is money. In 
The Great Gatsby, Gatsby wants to buy his 
way into a world in which he doesn’t be- 
long and dies the loneliest man in the 
world, belonging nowhere and to no one. 
Madame Bovary sees her escape from hum- 
drum provincial life through “romantic 
love” and is crushed by it. Raskolnikov, in 
Crime and Punishment, needs a kind of 
punishment that very few human beings 
could endure and commits murder to satisfy 
his need, to reach an inner peace. Ahab, in 
Moby Dick, destroys himself in trying to 
conquer the great white whale. 

Once the drive of a character is estab- 
lished, then you’ve really got the reader. 
You’ve established a reference point, a 
bond of identification. And you have the 
reader participating to the point of laugh- 
ing and crying and loving and even killing 
with your characters. 

Many morc things go into the making of 
the novel. But I feel that motivation is the 
logic and life force; relationship, the spine 
and bones; and detail, the flesh and color- 
ing. Without these three aspects there can 
be no novel. And if you are able to fuse 
the three, to breathe the necessary life into 
them, to take hold of a reader and pull him 
through the joy and pain of your people 
and their world, then you’ve got a novel. 
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By H. W. Kellick 





ONE AFTERNOON A couple of years ago at 
a celebrity party held in a mid-Western 
town, someone sparked the affair by telling 
a clean, funny story. Strickland Gillilan, 
author of Off Agin, On Agin, Finnigan 
and veteran platform speaker, broke loose 
with this story about a fellow named Mike 
McSweeney. 

It seems that shortly after Mike died, a 
frank Irish neighbor lady called on the 
widow and said, “Mamie, surely you 
couldn’t miss Mike much. He never did 
anything for you, did he?” 

“Poor lad, God rest his soul,” said 
Mamie, “he never brought home any food, 
clothes, or money for the children. But I’ve 
got him working for me now.” 

“What you are saying, Mamie, doesn’t 
make sense.” 

“There’s sense to it,” replied Mamie. “I 
had him cremated and put his ashes in an 
hour-glass and now he times me eggs!” 

I shuffled up to “Strick,” as he’s affec- 
tionately called, and said, “Strick, that’s a 
very funny story.” 

“It’s my favorite story,” Strick boasted. 

That reply put an idea into my mind. 
Could I start a collection of best stories by 
famous people? It would be an excellent 
pastime and might lead to something, after 
the fashion of writers’ hobbies that get into 
the act. Starting with the Gillilan story as 
my first entry, I made a strong bid to collect 
funny stories by famous people on a catch- 
as-can basis. Whenever I met a celebrity, 
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fuller 


I would badger him or her into giving me 
a favorite story. Oddly enough, there was 
no resistance. 

One day while I was having lunch with 
Joe Laurie, Jr., at the Lambs Club, Joe 
kept peppering funny stories at me between 
the soup and desert courses. Finally, I 
pinned the noted comedian and writer 
down for his story. Before the luncheon 
date ended, we were joined by Harry 
Hershfield, Senator Ford, Pat O’Brien and 
George Shelton, all professional story tellers 
noted for telling original funny anecdotes. 
Before the session ended I collected their 
favorite anecdotes and added them to my 
collection. 

Not long ago, on a business trip to Holly- 
wood, I had the good fortune to meet 
many big names in the film capital. At 
Lucey’s, I met movie actors Andy Devine 
and Robert Preston, newspaper columnist 
Jimmy Starr and a number of directors. I 
started the ball rolling by telling my favor- 
ite funny story. Soon, the celebs took the 
cue and began to spin their best stories. As 
usual, I noted these stories and entered 
them in my files. 

On another occasion, I met Bing Crosby, 
while he was cutting a show at CBS. 
Through Bo Roos, fabulous business man- 
ager, I met Billy Daniel, John Howard and 
Leslie Fenton. All were happy to contribute 
their favorite stories for my collection. 
Actresses like Irene Dunne, Betty Hutton, 
Lena Horne and Barbara Stanwyck went 
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An idea, a boost from the stars, 





result — one filler specialist. 
But any writer with ideas and 


determination can start a filler factory. 


out of their way to provide funny stories. 

To augment my files, I prepared a letter 
which I had mimeographed in which I 
asked for favorite stories to be included in 
a collection with those of famous people. 
As a test, I sent some of these form letters 
to Gene Lyons, journalist and author, Ted 
Mack of the Amateur Hour, Jim Farley, 
and such noted artists as Mischa Richter, 
Bob Dunn, Ham Fisher and the four Roth 
brothers, Salo, Irving, Ben and Al. Much 
to my surprise a third of them responded. I 
wrote some more letters. A few sent in 
stories. Others refused to reply. 

Then one afternoon while I was rifling 
through a batch of stories a feature idea hit 
me. I approached Harris Shevelson, editor 
of Pageant. He liked the idea. Result: a 
feature called “My Best Story” was born! 

A few months later, after the first feature 
was running as a steady department, Harris 
asked me if I had a group of stories in 
which the narrator of the anecdote was the 
butt of the joke. Looking through my files 
of more than 1,000 jokes, I found such a 
batch of stories. That’s how my other 
feature, “Have One On Me,” got its start 
in Pageant. 

.. Piloting a regular magazine or newspaper 
feature in which celebs are listed makes you 
a lucky target of press agents who are de- 
sirous of getting their clients in print. These 
press agents, aware of the column, helped 
me get anecdotes from famous people that 
I otherwise could not have collected. In 


fact, a few press agents, who specialize in 
planting funny stories in Broadway and 
Hollywood columns, supplied me with 
reams of short, humorous anecdotes, the 
kind the digest-type books use. I rewrote 
a few of these stories, sent them on to 
Coronet, and they bought them. 

From my unused collection, I developed 
a little newspaper feature of favorite stories. 
I got up some printed samples, and sent 
them to a number of editors of big papers. 
The editors of the Toledo Blade and the 
Erie Times bought the feature. That put 
me in the syndicate business. 

Not long ago, when I learned that Bess 
Little of Magazine Management was put- 
ting out a new magazine called Male, I 
gathered up a batch of favorite funny 
stories, mostly of famous women, and sub- 
mitted them under the heading of “Funny 
Side Up.” Bess liked the idea and bought 
it for a full-page deal. 

My first year’s operation in the filler 
business netted me $2,000. I’ve made my 
start, established new markets, and become 
recognized in the field by competitive 
editors who keep up with published names. 

True, my features were not original in 
the field. Other authors pioneered in hu- 
morous filler features before my ideas 


clicked. A fellow by the name of E. E. 
Edgar has been successful with his “Famous 
Fables,” a feature that has been widely syn- 
dicated in newspapers. His fillers appear 
in magazines, too. 
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Irving Hoffman, artist, writer and press 
agent, is a prolific producer of humorous 
columns. Best known for his “Hollywood 
Reporter” column, Hoffman conducted a 
humor department in Coronet and he guides 
the destiny of “Celebri-tee-hees” (if he 
can sell that title, he can sell anything) in 
Hearst’s Saturday Home Journal. 

Many of you may know Bennett Cerf, 
publisher and writer. His column in Satur- 
day Review of Literature is full of smart, 
well-told anecdotes. His books earned him 
enough money to compete with Fort Knox. 
It all started because Cerf was a vora- 
cious collector of humorous stories. He re- 
membered all the stories he heard and just 
“writ” them down. 

Filler features, however, are not entirely 
restricted to funny stories. Some of the 
best and, incidentally, most profitable 
features I can think of at this moment are 
Leo Guild’s items on odds. Leo, known as 
“The Wizard of Odds,” is another fellow 
who has made a hobby pay off handsomely. 
His odds-on and odds-against items are used 
on a newspaper panel and radio show, as 
magazine fillers, in magazine articles, and 
in two books, one called You Bet Your Life, 
published by Marcel Rodd, and a recently 
published Pocketbook called What Are the 
Odds. Now an “A” movie is being planned 
based on his collection of odds items. 

Every time Leo finds an interesting figure 
in a magazine, newspaper or release by a 
statistical bureau, he tears it out for process- 
ing. First, he checks the accuracy with the 
source. Then he computes the odds. Act- 
ually, Leo’s items are nothing more than 
fillers. He gives them a fresh, novel dress. 

Joseph Nathan Kane, a WrireEr’s DicEst 
subscriber from way back, did the same 
thing with facts on the “first” sewing ma- 
chine, night ball game, bathtub, etc. He 
called his feature “Famous First Facts” and 
it became a book, then a radio program. 
Mr. Kane is a true “filler” author; his copy 
sets forth the facts and he doesn’t explore 
them for correlation or import. By bringing 
thousands of “firsts” together, he has made 
a much better living in recent years than 
most fiction writers. 

Novel presentation is, to be sure, the life- 
blood of a filler idea. Some filler features 
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run for years. Take, for example, “It’s the 
Law,” by Dick Hyman. This feature has 
been running in The American magazine 
for more than 12 years. “Now They’ve 
Done It,” by Lawrence Galton, also in The 
American, has been a permanent feature 
for a number of years. Then there’s Freling 
Foster’s “Keep Up With the World” in 
Colliers and his other column, “Strange, 
But True,” in True, under the by-line of 
Mee Morningside. Both are old-standby 
features—in other words, security for the 
author. 

There’s hardly a magazine on the market 
today that does not use fillers or filler- 
features. Thumb through some of the maga- 
zines and you'll note filler-features on 
sports, medicine, science, “how to,” psychic 
phenomena, origination of sayings, and 
household hints. The term “filler” is not 
necessarily restricted in meaning. Liberty 
defines filler material as any poem, quiz, 
series of quips, or cartoon used to fill out a 
page. Incidentally, this book wants humor 
only—no “how-to.” The New Yorker, on 
the other hand, won’t even use the word 
‘filler,’ although they do buy anecdotes 
and verse done New Yorker style. 

Although regular features are great to 
sell, not everyone can hit. But there is a 
profitable field in the filler-feature one- 
shots. Such fillers run from two paragraphs 
to a dozen brief items grouped under a 
central theme. These bring from a low of 
$7.50 each to $250 a feature. This Week 
pays $250 for a two-column filler-feature 
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and $150 for a single-column filler-feature. 

One-shot fillers are prepared like regular 
filler-features. First, you develop a theme— 
for instance, one like “Just Average.” Then 
you group together about a dozen unusual 
items under this heading, and you have 
your feature. Sometimes authors will pre- 
sent their filler-features in chart form. Fore- 
most in this field is W. E. Farbstein, a 
doctor. He was one of the first to latch onto 
the chart system in the use of fillers. That 
was about 15 years ago, when he first ap- 
peared in The New Yorker. Today, he is 
a veteran contributor to The New York 
Times Magazine, among other books, and 
he has many imitators, most of them suc- 
cessful. 

Take this idea, for instance: “They'll 
Steal Anything.” That’s a catchy title, and 
you'd expect intriguing items under that 
heading. So, you read on. And you find 
items like this: “In Belmont, N. Y., a 
young man stole a bridge, cut it up and 
sold it for junk,” and “In Chicago, Ill., a 
police telephone box was stolen from the 
corner of Washington and Dearborn in the 
heart of the loop, a block from City Hall.” 

Topical features must be worked up 
about four months in advance. If you have 
a baseball theme, submit it four months 
before the season starts. 

One of the most prolific one-shot filler- 
feature writers is a guy named Harold 
Helfer. Because he really works at it, Helfer 
finds that he can earn a steady, healthy in- 
come by playing the field. He hits all classes 
of magazines from the slicks to the pulps to 
the trade magazines. He is periodically rep- 
resented in newspaper magazine sections. 

In addition to one-shot filler-features 
there is a big, wide-open market for single 
items. These can range from a humorous 
anecdote to an item on an animal oddity. 
To make good at filler selling, you’ve got to 
sell the single items as well as the features. 
At the end of the year the whole works adds 
up to money. One sad thing about single- 
item features is that payment, by most 
magazines, is on publication. And only if 
you have a big backlog will checks come in 
every day. 

Most filler specialists work in an identical 
fashion when it comes to gathering infor- 








mation. They subscribe to a clipping bu- 
reau. For $25 a month they get several 
hundred items about unique events, human 
interest stories, oddities, science, medicine, 
sports, animal stories, etc. The author 
separates the clips according to subject 
matter. Then he pastes the clip on an 
index card and files under the proper head- 
ing, such as Crime, Odd Laws, Banks, etc. 

Authors also read trade papers for un- 
usual items. Their fillers stem from hun- 

(Continued on page 60) 


dedication 


Scene: Publisher’s Office. 
Characters: Publisher, Author. 


P.—Now I notice that you haven’t 
dedicated your book to anyone. It’s a 
little touch we like here. Makes the 
reader sympathetic to the author. 

A.—The book was produced solely by 
my own efforts. 

P.—Come, boy, surely your mother 
encouraged you? 

A.—I’m an orphan. 

P.—Umm. Well, a good-looking chap 
like you must have a girl, eh, boy? 

A.—I’m married. 

P.—Fine! We’ll dedicate it “To my 
loving wife, but for whose untiring de- 
votion....” 

A.—She’s suing me for divorce. 

P.—Oh! Of course, you could dedi- 
cate it to your publisher, “whose under- 
standing and encouragement was a bul- 
wark and stay during... .” 

A.—I submitted this damn book six 
times before you accepted it. 

P.—Um-hemph. Why not simply “To 
her”? 

A.—I told you she’s going to Reno. 

P.—Know any kids about nine years 
old? They’re sure fire. 





A.—No. 
P.—Well, —— 
A.—Well? 


P.—Maybe you'll want to dedicate 
your next book. 
A.—Maybe. 
Bob Kraus 
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By Larry West 


As I FINGER the old machine and gaze out 
the window in search of elusive ideas, a 
white-overalled individual is smearing paint 
over the clapboards of a house across the 
way. A philosophical fellow this, given 
to slow motion. He moves his brush with 
weighty deliberation, pauses frequently to 
relight his fat cigar, halts to exchange con- 
fidences with the street cleaner. As the sun 
swings, he inches around the house hugging 
the shade. 


At 4 p.m. to the dot, he drops his brush 
into turpentine, slips off his overalls, steps 
into a shiny new sedan and speeds away. 
Every time that 4 o'clock whistle blows, 
$16.10 drops into his jeans. Every hour 
swells his bank account by $2.30. If he 
should work overtime, his rate rises to 
$3.45. Should he spread that paint on a 
Saturday, Sunday or legal holiday, he draws 
$4.20 an hour. On a basis of 5 days a week, 
50 weeks a year, his earnings should 
slightly exceed $4,000. 


For a number of years I have written 
book-lengths. Usually, I grind out three or 
four a year. They all sell. In 1949, I wrote 
three. My income, less agent’s commissions, 
was exactly $3,331.43. 

Returning to our friend, the painter, 
what would he say if, when he is through 
with the job, the householder should give 
the fresh-covered siding a fishy once-over 
and snap, “I don’t like the job, so I’m not 
paying you. Do it again, and maybe I'll 
accept it next time,” or, “Just touch the 
windows up again, and change the color on 
those doors—for free, of course!’’? 
Sounds silly? He’s not an author. 
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someone’s CRAZY 


and it’s not 
the house painter! 


I take three months to write, revise and 
retype a book-length. Eventually, it dec- 
orates the desks of various publishers’ read- 
ers. If they don’t like the slant, or they 
don’t fancy the style, or their lunch doesn’t 
agree with them, the dog-eared, dirty and 
thumb-marked brain baby returns to poppa. 
Pop can either pitch it in the garbage can, 
and throw away three months’ hard work, 
or he can laboriously revise, rewrite, retype. 
Then he shoots it back to his agent, with 
the hope that perhaps it will stick. 

Someone’s crazy, and it’s not the house 
painter! 

You may suspect that I am nursing a 
grouch. You’re right—a grouch that grows 
even faster than my bald spot. I believe 
I am typical of the average fellow, or 
femme, who turns out the fiction that pro- 
vides people with temporary escape, just 
plain formula stories—boy meets girl, boy 
loves girl, twist, happy ending. The pub- 
lishers say they like ’em that way. You 
don’t dare kill off the hero, or tack a pre- 
mature pregnancy on the heroine. 

I can claim, too, that I am fairly success- 
ful, since I’ve never written a book-length 
that I haven’t ultimately sold, and I’ve 
marketed a steady three or four a year for 
a good many years. I’m an author—with 
a whole shelf of books to his credit. Yet 
I earn less than a house painter. Of course, 
a house painter earns less than an elec- 
trician, while an electrician earns less than 
a plumber. If social status is indicated by 
dollar earnings, mine lies somewhere be- 
tween a ditch digger, first class, and a 
plumber’s helper. 

Someone is holding up his hand in the 


back row. Perhaps he wants to go places. 
No, he merely wishes to point out that 
Maria’s Miscarriage, the latest effusion 
from the gold-plated typewriter of Miss 
Sigh-de-Sigh, has sold 100,000 copies, 
netted an $80,000 Book Club bonus, and 
captured a neat $50,000 for the screen 
rights—maybe $200,000 net to the author. 

But the kind of tripe I—and a few hun- 
dred other hack writers turn out—never 
reaches the best seller lists and seldom re- 
ceives more than a 10-line review. You 
have just as much chance of finding a 
$10,000 pearl in your oyster next Friday as 
I—and 999 other pluggers slightly above 
ditch-digger status—have of hitting the 
best-seller lists. 

Glancing through my records, I find that 
the lowest price received for a book-length 
was $400—for the first I wrote. Incident- 
ally, it took me one year to write it and I 
revised it completely three times. $33.32 a 
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month! The unemployed receive $25 a 
week in my state, but of course they have 
to walk to the Employment Office to draw 
their checks, maybe wait in line. 

My best-paying book-length netted 
$1,949.56, which includes a British reprint, 
Spanish reprint and pocket book reprint. 
My 10 year average for the whole kit and 
caboodle is $998 a volume. 

Seriously, something is wrong with the 
set-up. Ninety-nine men out of 100 could 
smear paint on the side of a house; I doubt 
if one in a hundred could turn out readable 
fiction. Isn’t it logical, then, that the one 
possessing the talent necessary for spread- 
ing words on paper should enjoy a financial 
status at least equal to that of the presum- 
ably ungifted 99? 

But once our painter drew $6 a day, and 
was lucky to get that. How has he risen to 
the majesty of a 1949 sedan and double- 
time on holidays? Organization, my friend. 
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“They ve moved to 488 Madison Avenue.” 





The union says, “Two-thirty an hour, or 
hire scabs, and if you hire scabs we’ll throw 
a bucket of tar over your home.” 

We authors have a union, the Authors’ 
Guild, of which I am a member. I know 
I’m sticking my neck out, but from where 
I sit—3,000 miles from New York—it looks 
like the chief activity of the Guild is the 
election of committees. Almost every enve- 
lope I receive from them contains a neat 
printed ballot, listing persons for whom I 
am supposed to vote, and please return im- 
mediately in the enclosed, stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. What has the Guild done 
for me, and for other guys churning it out 
at 1 and 2 cents a word? Maybe there’s 
room for a little tightening up there. 

Then I don’t think we get an all-round 
square deal from the publishers. I agree 
that publishers are ethical gentlemen; they 
live up to the last comma in their contracts. 
But the contracts are all wrong. 
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One of my most successful efforts netted 
me $1,656.07. The publisher’s 10 per cent 
royalty on the original edition yielded 
$579.53. The balance was comprised of the 
proceeds from an English edition, $375, 
and reprint royalties, $1,778.08—$2,153.08 
reprint royalties in all. Of this, the pub- 
lishers took $1,076.54 (50 per cent of serial 
and subsidiary rights, as plainly set forth in 
the contract). In effect, then, I paid them 
a bonus of $1,076.54 to publish the book. 


Ah, there is a publisher holding up his 
arm in the front row. “We took the risk 
of publishing your book. We must have 
half reprint royalties to break even.” The 
publishers can’t make money publishing 
formula stories for circulating libraries, so 
they must be subsidized by the reprint 
houses. Why can’t they make money? Be- 
cause the tedious tomes such second-raters 
as myself turn out only sell a few 1000 
copies. 

Why don’t they sell? Not, my friend, be- 
cause the public doesn’t want them, but 
because the public never gets a chance to 
buy them, or even hear of them. Look at 
the literary supplements of the great news- 
papers. Examine the promotional mail sent 
out to booksellers, and what do you find 
publicized? Two or three “leaders” from a 
publisher’s list of 30 books. The rest take 
their chance, and a poor chance it is. 


Further, the publishers do not adequately 
distribute these “second rate” or “second 
line” books. I have made the rounds of the 
book stores in a city of a million people, 
and I have never yet discovered one of my 
books in stock or on display. Bruised ego? 
Hell, no, I write for a living. Three well- 
known publishers produce my stuff under 
three different nom-de-plumes, and they 
have supposedly distributed over a score of 
book-lengths. Not one, as far as I can 
discover, has ever penetrated this great 
market. 


Why? I'll give a guess. They cash in on 
a few best sellers and gamble that the re- 
print rights on the “second-raters” will pay 
their overhead. 

Every contract should contain a para- 
graph stating that the publisher shall give 








the book a distribution through from 400 
to 500 retail outlets, and, further, that he 
will spend a definite amount of money upon 
its exploitation. If it’s not worth promotion 
and distribution, it’s not worth publishing. 
I believe any readable book should net the 
author $3,000. And it would, if it were 
efficiently promoted and distributed. 

The 50 per cent publishers’ grab on re- 
print royalties sticks in my craw. Reprints 
represent the average writer’s only chance 
to cut himself a piece of cake. And what if 
lightning should strike? What if one of my 
humble little titles, blinking in the sunlight 
after escaping from the publisher’s cellar, 
should be selected by the Book of the 
Month Club? The publisher pockets a 
cool $55,000. 

The publishers claim that, at $2.50, they 
cannot sell enough copies of the average 
novel to come out even, and thus need an 
unhealthy cut of the subsidiary rights. 
Maybe they're charging too much and 
selling too few. Didn’t Henry Ford once 
state that it would cost him $75,000 to 
build just one Lizzie? By turning them out 
like sausages, he beat the price down to 
$750 and made millions. The secret was 
mass production and thousands of dealers. 

Or, why not cover the books in paper and 
publish at a dollar, or even fifty cents? But 
distribute them. That is the crux of the 
whole situation, as is proven by the spec- 
tacular success of the reprint publishers. 
You see pocket books in dime stores, on 
drug store racks, on newsstands, on trains. 
Some morning I expect to have one de- 
livered on the front steps with the milk. 
That’s why they sell—they’re easy to buy. 

That obnoxious little publisher in the 
front row is sticking up his hand again: 
“Why don’t you write better stuff, grade it 
up, improve your characterization, devise 
fresh situations, think out new plot twists? 
Then, maybe, we could sell your lousy 
books.” 

I’m no genius, I’m just a hack, ham- 
mering ’em out. Just as there are a handful 
of stars in the movie business; a few top 
lawyers who draw fat fees; a scattering of 
brilliant surgeons who enjoy princely in- 
(Continued on page 59) 











WASHINGTON - 


BALTIMORE 


By Thomas Winship 


WASHINGTON IS a newspaperman’s town. 


The big export product is news made by 


the Legislative, Judiciary, and Executive 
branches of the Government. In the trade 
and labor paper fields, news coverage is so 
important that most journals employ full- 
time staffs. Several special news syndicates 
have sprung up to tailor-make copy for 
industry and labor outlets. All this activity 
in the news field tends to obscure the fact 
that there is, in the capital, a definite free 
lance market for specialized writing. 

Nearby Baltimore also offers free lance 
writers a market, although one not so large 
or varied. Since Johns Hopkins School and 
Hospital are located in this city, medical 
journals predominate, and these are, for the 
most part, closed to free lancers. All ad- 
dresses in the first part of this market letter 
are Washington, D. C., and all those in 
the second part are Baltimore, Maryland, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Washington Markets 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Erle Kauffman, editor. Monthly. Well- 
written pieces on soil conservation, land 
management, water development, trees and 
forests are needed here. This magazine goes 
into the recreation field, too. A story of 
personal experience on an expedition to a 
place of natural beauty off the beaten track 
has a very good chance. Most work is done 
on a query basis, and that’s what Kauffman 
prefers. One thousand words is a good 
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length, with pay 2 cents a word and up, 
depending on quality. Photographs are al- 
most a must, with no set rates for them. 
Pay on acceptance. 

American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., C. B. Lister, editor. Monthly. 
Semi-technical articles on small-arms train- 
ing and equipment are wanted. Hardest to 
get, but almost sure fire copy, is a piece on 
team coaching — how famous rifle coaches 
teach the refinements of their art, the 
physical and psychological handling of the 
competitive squad. No sporting pieces on 
the field and stream pitch are carried. “We 
like our articles illustrated with either pho- 
tographs or graphs, or both,” Lister em- 
phasizes. Accepted pieces usually are 1500 
to 2000 words. Pay is 5 to 10 cents a word. 

Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 24th 
Street, N. W., Dean Dinwoodey, president 
and editor. Should be queried before manu- 
scripts are submitted. Publishes how-to-do-it 
and other books on relations of Government 
to business and labor relations. Standard 
royalty arrangements on most books, though 
some are commissioned. 

Foreign Service Journal, 1809 G St., 
N.W., Mrs. Joan David, managing editor. 
Monthly. This magazine is designed almost 
exclusively for foreign service officers, past, 
present and future, and those interested in 
the diplomatic corps. Mrs. David can use 
first hand articles, up to 2500 words, dealing 
with embassies and posts abroad, preferably 
written by State Department personnel or 
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ex-foreign correspondents. A specially- 
tailored picce on some congressional action 
affecting the State Department might also 
find a sale here. Queries are recommended. 
Pay is 1 cent a word; $1 for inside photo- 
graphs and $5 for cover art. 

Leatherneck, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, Arlington Hall, Arlington, Va., Maj. 
J. A. Donavon, editor. Monthly. Here is a 
market for fiction and non-fiction slanted 
at the Marines of today. If you are an ex- 
Marine, you have a big advantage over the 
other fellow. “We are most interested in 
good, he-man, adventure stuff and success 
stories about ex-Marines,” the Major says. 
Articles should run between 3000 and 5000 
words. Rates vary from ¥% to 3 cents a 
word. Cartoons and photographs are not 
wanted. The magazine has a big stable of 
former Marine artists and cameramen who 
often get the nod. A query will save time. 

Life and Health, Washington 12, D. C., 
Dr. J. DeWitt Fox, editor. Monthly. The 
magazine covers a wide range of health and 
medical problems slanted to the lay reader. 
Most of the content is contributed by reg- 
istered nurses, dieticians and M.D.’s. Dr. 
Fox would like to see pieces on child health 
and care and the psychological approach to 
youngsters, with perhaps a lead hung on a 
specific case. Best length is 1000 words, no 
more than 1500. No fixed rate. Photo- 
graphic illustration is encouraged. Lay 
writers are urged to have submissions en- 
dorsed by a doctor. 














Machinist Monthly Journal, 9th and Mt. 
Vernon Place, N.W., L. O. Thomas, editor. 
Monthly. Technical articles applying to 
the metal working industry are the nub of 
editorial matter. Fifteen-hundred word 
pieces on this line are gladly considered. 
Also anything interesting to the labor 
movement might hit. Pay on acceptance 
is $30 to $50. Photographs are bought 
occasionally at $5 each. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Frank A. Hall, director. This is a 
world-wide, well-staffed feature and news 
service. Submissions should be on query 
basis. Feature service is interested in Christ- 
mas and Easter features, poetry and fiction 
with a Catholic angle for its holiday supple- 
ments. Articles must have a general appeal. 
News service sometimes buys 500-800 word 
spot news stories of Catholic interest from 
areas where they have no correspondent. 
News stories bring 1 cent a word. No set 
rate on features. Not a big market for free 
lance writers. 

National Geographic, 1446 16th St., N.W., 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, publisher. Monthly. 
This eminent publication is one of Wash- 
ington’s institutions. The editorial people 
here say that they are not running a closed 
corporation, although the bulk of the work 
is done on assignment basis. “There is a 
definite opportunity to break into the geo- 
graphic field, and our range is wide,” an 
editorial executive explains. Most articles 
run about 2000-3000 words, with some as 
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much as 7,500. Reports on distant and 
obscure places have best chance of receiv- 
ing the editorial nod. They want to see 
any outstanding photographic collection of 
a geographic nature. If good enough, they 
will assign a staffer to write text. Pay $5 
and up for single black and white photos; 
$50 for Kodachrome. Editors try to reply 
on manuscripts within 10 days. No set scale 
on copy, but pay is very liberal. 

National Guardsman, 400 6th St., N.W., 
Allan G. Crist, managing editor. Monthly. 
Free lancers furnish much of the copy here. 
Crist is very interested in seeing pieces, in 
the 1500 to 2000-word length, on military 
history, combat lessons, developments and 
trends in field tactics. The publication 
caters to a 99 per cent male readership in 
the 17-35 age bracket. Sports articles and 
fiction with a military, sports, or adventure 
background are accepted. Pay is 1 cent a 
word. Cartoons at $5 and photographs at 
$3 are bought occasionally. 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Lawrence Hurley, editor. Monthly. This is 
the house organ of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A free lancer can crack 
the magazine with personality and success 
stories of businessmen. Also looking for 
sports stories. Articles of 1000 to 2500 
words bring up to $500. Up to 300-word 
vignettes pay between $25 and $100. A 
good cartoon with a business slant nets up 
to $100. 

Nature, 1214 16th St., N. W., R. M. 
Westwood, editor. Ten issues a_ year. 
Query before writing. Articles must have 
a background of wild life, but may 
cover a wide geographical and subject 
range. For example, a recent issue had a 
piece on naming of flowers. The magazine 
also is interested in conservation work every- 
where. The earthworm is “over-written,” 
Westwood cautions. Most pieces run about 
2500 words, but 300-500 word fillers are 
wanted and will bring $10. Longer work 
has rate of 1 to 2 cents a word. Picture 
support is important, $3 per. Pay on 
acceptance. 

Pathfinder, 1323 M Street, N.W., Donald 
McNeil, managing editor. Semi-monthly. 
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This revitalized national news magazine 
buys topical quips, limericks, short verse 
and cartoons. Copy must be original and 
should concern events and people in the 
news. Quips pay $5, cartoons $25, with 
bonuses for especially timely copy. Dead- 
lines will be furnished on request. 

Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
N.W., M. B. Schnapper, executive secretary. 
Query first. Specializes in manuscripts lend- 
ing themselves to pictorial treatment. Also 
all types of social science reference books. 
Manuscripts usually run from 2500 to 100,- 
000 words. Schnapper glad to hear about 
photographic collections on historic, scien- 
tific, and medical subjects. 

Science Service, 1719 N St, N. W., 
Watson Davis, director and editor. This 
is a syndicate that specializes in serving up 
science features and straight news to news- 
papers and magazines. Davis says he is 
always open to suggestions and articles, 
especially from students and professors at 
universities. Not interested in copy over 
500 words. Volume of such material pur- 
chased is limited, but pay is a minimum of 
1 cent a word on acceptance. 

Vet Times, 1115 18th St., N.W., Harold 
Stagg, editor. Bi-weekly. Best chance for a 
free lancer to hit this paper is with a news 
feature of universal interest to veterans, or 
possibly a special story on a well-known 
ex-serviceman. Stagg says 600 words is best 
length. Pays $5 a tabloid column. He also 
buys photos and cartoons for $3 to $5 each. 

The Washington Post, 1337 E Street, 
N. W., Herbert B. Elliston, editor, James 
R. Wiggins, managing editor. Sunday edi- 
torial feature section buys an occasional 
piece, usually by a name authority, not over 
1500 words. Top of $25 is paid. 

The Washington Star, 11th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Benjamin M. McKel- 
way, editor, Herbert F. Corn, managing 
editor. Sometimes buys political or economic 
articles for Sunday editorial section, and 
local picture story with 600 to 800-word 
text for Sunday gravure magazine. Rates 
vary. Photos bring $3 to $5. 

(Baltimore Markets on page 61) 
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Copycat and Copyright 


By Nathan Bass 





Your literary rights outlined in a 2-part article by a copyright lawyer. 


THE IDEA THAT COPYRIGHT gives you a 
monopoly in your writings is slick fiction. 
To some extent, every literary work goes 
into the community pot called the public 
domain. Anybody can reach into that pot 
and take what he needs. What’s more, 
everybody before and since Homer has 
done just that—and so did Homer. 

What your copyright protects is your own 
synthesis and treatment of what you put 
into your work; the pattern that expresses 
your fact or fancy; the way you embellish 
your story or develop your characters and 
situations; the touches that personalize your 
material. All that is your literary property 
and your private domain. Poaching in that 
area is forbidden. 

The line between the two domains is a 
fuzzy one, and it has to be drawn anew in 
every case. As the copycat gets away from 
word-for-word lifting, the line gets fuzzier. 
The less he takes, the more he changes, 
the farther he edges out of the private and 
into the public domain. Sometimes he takes 
very little from very many. So it has been 
waggishly said that stealing from one writer 


is plagiarism, while stealing from two or 


more is research. 


Wrong notions as to what is protected 
account for many wild charges of literary 
buccanecring. Most cases are thrown out 
of court, but it takes time, bother and dol- 
lars to howl down such charges. Every- 
body gets nicked when, as Judge John 
Woolsey remarked in the Of Thee I Sing 
case, “obscurity is taking a long shot at 
success’”—a judicial gag which, like all 
court opinions, is in the public domain. 


What Protects You? 


There are two kinds of author’s copy- 
right: common-law and statutory. Com- 
mon-law protects your Ms. from the mo- 
ment it is produced, no formalities of any 
kind being required. Based on your inherent 
right to your literary property, it lasts until 
the work is published. Now “to publish” in 
the legal sense does not mean “to print,” 
but “to make public”—to distribute or cir- 
culate your writing under circumstances 
which imply, as the law sees it, an intention 
to dedicate it to the public at large. You 
could publish your work by disposing of a 
single copy by sale or otherwise. On the 
other hand, you could have a warehouseful 
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of printed copies, but your work would be 
unpublished as long as they remained in 
the warehouse. Until publication takes 
place, your rights are absolute. No one may 
use your work without your consent. That 
is why common-law copyright is sometimes 
called the right of first publication. 

Submitting your Ms. to a magazine or 
book publisher or agent is not publica- 
tion. By a quirk in the law, performing a 
play is not regarded as publishing it. This 
principle was once put to an interesting 
test when Ed Wynn, the old Fire Chief, 
broadcast a radio script. It was held that 
the performance before the microphone did 
not constitute a publication of the script. 
But once your work is actually printed and 
distributed, common-law copyright is lost 
forever. Unless you acquire statutory copy- 
right at that time, the material falls into 
the public domain. 

Statutory copyright exists by virtue of the 
Copyright Act—an outmoded gadget we’ve 
been creaking along on since 1909, before 
there was any need to think about movie, 
radio or television rights. It is obtained, in 
general, by publishing the work with the 
proper notice (Copyright, 1950, by - 
then registering it with the Copyright Office 
in Washington, paying a small fee, and de- 
positing two copies of the work. (Some un- 
published works, for example, dramas, 
music, art works, may be copyrighted. ) 

Statutory copyright is not just a single 
right, but a bundle of rights. You own only 
the ones which are spelled out in the Act, 
and no others. For different types of 
literary productions you may have different 
rights, although all works involve certain 
basic rights: for example, the exclusive 
right to print, reprint, publish, copy and 
sell. In addition, you get the sole right 
to translate or make other versions of your 
copyrighted work, like turning plays into 
novels, or novels into plays, or stories into 
movies. 





There are instances when you have to 
move over and share your so-called copy- 
right monopoly with others because the law 
does not give you exclusive control over 
your material for every possible commercial 
use. Jimmie Durante once shouted three 
poems of Alfred Kreymborg’s over the air 
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waves without a “by your leave,” and 
Kreymborg sued. Although plays may be 
performed in public only by permission of 
the copyright owner, poems (or books or 
stories) which are not dramatic works do 
not get this protection. Kreymborg’s suit 
was dismissed. However, when an un- 
authorized performer tampers with the text 
of a non-dramatic work, or tries to alter 
or adapt it, he may be infringing on the 
owner’s exclusive right to make “other 
versions.” 


Hemingway Won His Case 


Another item not protected by a copy- 
right is a title, although a remedy for title- 
lifting may exist, as illustrated in Ernest 
Hemingway’s suit to protect his title, The 
Fifth Column. Hemingway did not originate 
that phrase, but he was the first to use it as 
a titlke—for a play published by Scribner’s 
and produced by the Theatre Guild. A 
Times Square movie tried to hop a ride on 
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“The story was old in Shakespeare’s day.” 


that title in a film called Fifth Column 
Squad. Had the suit been brought under 
the Copyright Act, it would have been 
thrown out. I worked up the pleadings and 
wrote the briefs in Hemingway’s suit, and 
we based our case on the theory that the 
movie was unfairly competing with the play 
in using a title which had been built up 
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by a substantial outlay of time, effort and 
money. In the entertainment field and in 
the public mind, The Fifth Column had 
come to mean Hemingway’s play, and he 
had thus acquired a property right in it. 
The court ordered the movie to drop the 
title. 

The copyright on the periodical which 
publishes your story or article covers the 
entire contents, including your contribution. 
On request, the magazine will generally 
transfer to you the copyright on your piece, 
retaining for itself the rights which it 
bought. In the case of fiction or any other 
work having movie, radio or television pos- 
sibilities, getting the copyright back is good 
business. Book publishers take care of copy- 
righting the books they publish. Your rights 
to your book will depend on the terms of 
your publishing contract. 

A dramatic group once asked a writer for 
permission to use his play without compen- 
sation. “Our show will run for only six 
nights,” they wrote. The playwright wrote 
back: “My copyright runs for 28 years, and 
if you play my piece I'll sue you.” Statutory 
copyright has a 28-year term and may be 
renewed for an additional 28 years. Upon 
expiration of the first term without renewal, 
or after 56 years, if renewed, the copyright 
expires and the work falls into the public 
domain. 


You Can Camp in the Public Domain 


Now for the public domain—consciously 
or unconsciously, every writer who ever 
lived has camped in it. You go there to be 
informed and stimulated, to spike your 
imagination and to be inspired. It consists 
of two categories: (1) material not pro- 
tected by copyright; (2) certain elements 
of copyrighted material. 

Category one covers the great stock of 
literary works of all kinds in which copy- 
right has run out or in which it never 
existed. Everything in this group is legiti- 
mate grist for any writing mill, starting 
with literary productions in toto and work- 
ing down to the merest word or fragment 
of an idea: all the plays, poems, books, 
treatises; all the basic emotions, “funda- 
mental plots,’ and “same old _ stories”; 
legend and history; scientific conclusions; 





every occurrence, real or imagined; every 
item of thought, faith and superstition; all 
the known experience and culture of the 
race. 


And You Can Serve Up Cold Turkeys 


The Copyright Act says there can be no 
copyright in the original text of any work 
in the public domain. So, reproducing the 
verbatim text alone, unchanged, will not 
support a new copyright. But modified ver- 
sions of such works are regarded as new 
works and are therefore copyrightable. New 
additions to old material will likewise be 
protected. And the Act further provides 
that compilations, translations, abridge- 
ments and dramatizations of such material 
can be validly copyrighted. 

When Anne Nichols wrote her famous 
play, Abie’s Irish Rose, her dialogue and 
original treatment of characters, scenes and 
incidents created a new, copyrightable 
work. But, in her piracy suit against Uni- 
versal Pictures Corporation for producing a 
film, The Cohens and the Kellys, it was 
noted that the squabbling of two families 
opposed to the marriage of their respective 
offspring was not even new in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Category two of the public domain con- 
sists of those elements of every work which 
are not protected by copyright, whether 
common-law or statutory. Here’s how the 
court put it in the Letty Lynton case: “As 
a matter of the philosophy of the growth of 
literature, each book when published is 
thrown into the common heritage of man- 
kind, and contributes to that heritage its 
share, be it much or little, of general ideas 
and suggestions.” Add to these unprotected 
elements themes, plans, schemes, theories, 
speculations, facts, historical incidents, lo- 
cales, customs, all of which swell the com- 
mon stock. 

Once material becomes public it remains 
public. Jack London accused the Biograph 
Company of pirating his story Just Meat in 
its film Love of Gold. In both, two burglars 
arrive at their room to divide their loot. 
Each, unknown to the other, fixes his mate 
a swig of poison. Both die. It was this touch 
that made both the story and the movie 
salable. The plot harked back to Kipling’s 
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story of the King’s Ankus, to Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s Tale, and to oriental tales. It 
was held that the Company could go to the 
same source and take what London took, 
so long as it did not purloin his treatment 
of the old chestnut. 


Multiple copyrights can exist in similar 
works. Any new combination of old in- 
gredients makes a copyrightable product; 
you can always try your hand at a new 
treatment, no matter how many others be- 
fore you have tried theirs. All these versions 
must be independently created, though, in 
order to be protected, and may not be 
slavish copies. 

Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter was out 
of copyright and in the public domain when 
it cropped up as the basis of a play by Louis 
J. McCaleb and a photoplay of the Fox 
Film Corporation. It was assumed, from 
similarities which went beyond coincidence, 
that the film had gone beyond Hawthorne 
and trespassed into McCaleb’s treatment. 


In another instance, Edward Sheldon 
claimed that Letty Lynton (Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures) infringed his play Dishonored 
Lady. The play and the film were based on 
the famous Scottish trial of Madeleine 
Smith, charged with murdering her low- 
station lover. Letty Lynton was found to 
have been copied from Sheldon’s version 
of the public record of the trial, not from 
the public record itself. 


And again, the play Oscar Wilde was 
held to have plagiarized from Frank 
Harris’ biography, Oscar Wilde, His Life 
and Confessions. The facts of Wilde’s life 
could be used by anybody, but Harris’ em- 
bellishment of the available facts was pro- 
tected by his copyright. Harris’ authorship, 
in an interesting side issue, was deemed to 
extend even to his reconstruction of his 
conversations with Wilde. 





Copyright, 1950 
The length of my life? 
I won’t complain, 
If I see this verse 
In the public domain. 
Gary Belkin 








There’s No Property In Ideas 


Just as you cannot monopolize old 
sources, you Cannot corner an idea so as to 
bar others from using it. Apart from their 
form of expression, there is no property in 
ideas. Judge Woolsey once described the 
embattled idea-monopolists as “infected 
with the fallacy, which seems to be en- 
demic among writers, that copyright may 
be claimed on a theme or an idea, which, 
of course, is not and never has been the 
law.” 

There are good reasons for keeping the 
idea market free. With the obscure patern- 
ity in ideas, no judge or jury could answer 
for their pedigree. Furthermore, writers are 
supposed to “promote progress”; they get 
their copyright to induce them to create. 
Since the arts and sciences thrive on inde- 
pendent creation, there has to be free trade 
in ideas. 

There has been no official count of the 
times the Cinderella story has appeared in 
fiction. Sigmund Freud has freely endowed 
a school of writers with the subconscious. 
Einstein’s ideas about relativity are there 
for all to use. Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
apart from Darwin’s expression of it, would 
find no asylum in copyright. Opinions are 
not covered, nor are news and facts. The 
expression of your bookkeeping system may 
be yours, but the system is not. I can use 
your movie bank night plan without 
pirating. 

Kaufman and Hart had to defend The 
Man Who Came To Dinner against the 
charge that it plagiarized an unpublished 
and unproduced play called Sticks and 
Stones, which also was written around 
Alexander Woolcott. No piracy there. “It 
would take more than a play doctor to 
transmute one into the other,” the judge 
noted. The copyrights in the plays left 
Woolcott right where they found him—in 
the public domain. Nor did Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude pirate a novel 
called The Temple of Pallas-Athenae, 
which it paralleled in mere ideas. 

And the film version of Edna Ferber’s 
Cimarron was no plagiary of The Sooners, 
an unpublished Ms. In Cimarron, a little 

(Continued on page 70) 
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With a lower-case “‘e,”’ an examiner is a 
doctor. Or a lawyer. Or a nightmare to 
college students. Take the initial letter 
from the upper case, and the word identi- 
fies a newspaper. 


With a lower-case “‘c,” the friendly abbre- 
viation for Coca-Cola changes its meaning 
completely. Coke—with a capital ‘‘C” 
means Coca-Cola and nothing else. That’s 
why we ask you to use the upper-case 
initial when you have occasion to mention 
it in your columns. 


examiner is a medico 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





There’s another reason, too, besides 
clarity. Coke and Coca-Cola are our 
registered trade-marks, and good practice 
requires the owner of a trade-mark to 
protect it diligently. That’s why the capital 
“C” is important to us—as important as 
a capital initial for the name of your 
publication. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 

















By Harriet A. Bradfield 


A NUMBER OF well-known publishers com- 
bine the production of reprint books with 
their magazine activities. But Fawcett Pub- 
lications is the only magazine publisher to 
go in for original book publishing in a big 
way. 

If you haven’t seen the Fawcett Building 
at 67 West 44th Street for a couple of 
months, you will take several quick looks as 
you come up the Avenue of the Americas 
(which used to be plain Sixth Avenue). You 
may think that you’re seeing double. The 
building is twice as big as it was! 

Inside, editorial offices are once again on 
the jump. Hastily improvised signs indicate 
which department is to the left or right, 
which has moved again. Since this moving 
has been going on almost continuously since 
the first Fawcett editor moved over from 
the old Paramount Building back in 1946, 
everyone is used to shifting desks, plaster 
dust, and wet paint. 

Jim Bishop was all ready to dash for his 
train when I trailed him through the plaster 
dust. But he risked missing it, in order to 
give out the latest and most exciting news 
about Gold Medal Books. 

Here’s what Jim had to say: Starting im- 
mediately, Gold Medal will make an ad- 
vance royalty payment of $2,000 upon re- 
ceipt and acceptance of a completed manu- 
script. In addition—and note this innova- 
tion—Gold Medal will pay royalties on 
print order, not on sales. The author gets 
his money immediately. It is the publisher 
who does the waiting. 

The first payment of $2,000 represents a 
royalty payment of 1 cent a copy for the 
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first 200,000 copies printed. If more than 
this number are printed in the first edition, 
all over 200,000 copies will be paid for im- 
mediately at the rate of 11% cents a copy 
printed. If further editions are decided 
upon, the author will get his royalty check 
as soon as the book goes back to press, again 
for the number of copies printed in the new 
edition. 

Gold Medal Books made their first public 
appearance early in May with four titles, 
including an exciting new Sax Rohmer mys- 
tery. Bright yellow is used extensively on the 
covers, and a “Gold Medal” identifies the 
book on the front cover, back cover, and 
backstrip. 

This is to be much more than a mystery- 
Western line. Although Westerns by known 
writers, and fast-moving mysteries have 
formed the core of early purchases, good 
war novels are now being sought. The 
editor would like to see timely non-fiction 
books suitable for a mass audience. And he 
stresses that he will consider any good man- 
uscript which he believes several hundred 
thousand people will pay 25 cents for. The 
list contains serious novels, autobiography, 
cookbooks, picture books, adventure stories, 
factual books, as well as some of the best 
Westerns and mysteries. Address your quer- 
ies and manuscripts to Jim Bishop, editor of 
Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 

Fawcett Books is another department of 
the company which is going to spurt ahead 
with real impact. Details were not available 
when I called, but by next month there 
should be plenty to report. Larry Eisenger, 














































Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ to Saturday Eve- 
ning Post will make no difference in my attitude toward studying your course— 
except, if possible, to make me work harder. Even though I am still studying it, I 
feel that I have already benefited from your course of instruction. You people have 
a wonderful knack of bringing out and underlining important facets of fiction writing 
. . .”—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. Doar’s Post story was sub- 
sequently adapted for radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS) 


Read These Palmer Success Stories 


How Does Your Own Experience 
Compare With These? 


Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also received several 
encouraging letters from big-slick editors.” —Edith 
P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





First Sale Pays for Course 


“T had previously taken two 
writing courses without suc- 
cess. Now, after enrolling with 
Palmer, I have received a 
check for my first sale (short 
story, to CAPPER’S WEEK- 
LY). No wonder I heartily recommend the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship.”—Warren 


Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a con- 
test. Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They 
accepted the first story for $240 when I con- 
sented to shortening it. Hooray! One more 
reason why I’m thankful I signed up for 
the Palmer Course.”—Mrs. Helen Vander- 
beke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story 


“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable to 
work for two years, and this is the first money I’ve 
earned in that time. This reward would have been 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.” 
—Tom L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale—an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today’s Woman, then sold an 
article to Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course 
has helped me.”—Marlen Barkcr, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home-study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 





















Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Since 1917 — 
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1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-60 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Wee hs 
a 4 oa ‘a Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-60 


Please send me free book, ‘““‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’" which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 


COG vacavdecbvcaentes e¥teceuns SOR ie BOacssesnensn 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 























formerly “Crafts and Hobbies” editor of 
Mechanix Illustrated, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of this new book section, 
which is being built up around a nucleus of 
the Fawcett handbooks and annuals. 

About a dozen of these are already in 
existence, including Aviation Year Book, 
Good Photography, Photography Hand- 
book, Handy Man’s Home Manual, How 
To Build It, etc. The how-to field will be 
enlarged to include manuals on interior 
decoration, home decorating, sewing, cook- 
ing, etc. Though part of the material will 
be reprinted from various Fawcett maga- 
zines, there will also be a definite outside 
market for material at the good Fawcett 
rates and prompt payments. The editors 
should have their program worked out by 
next month. 

Robert Brightman has been appointed to 
fill Larry Eisenger’s place as “Crafts and 
Hobbies” editor of Mechanix Illustrated. 
He is continuing to act as editor of the two 
handbooks on photography, as well. Photog- 








raphy Handbook is intended for the person 
interested in how-to-do and how-to-make 
processes and angles—the gadget-minded 
fellow. Much of the material for this book 
is picked up from Mechanix Illustrated, but 
quite a bit of original material is also 
bought. 

Good Photography is aimed at the highly 
advanced amateur photographer who is in- 
terested in the art of photography. In this 
book all material is new and original. Rates 
for articles vary from $50 to $200, on ac- 
ceptance, but ideas should be submitted to 
the editor before they are worked out. 
Articles must be well-written and _illus- 
trated, and may include photo techniques, 
lighting, landscape, genre, and _ portraits. 

Both these books include a “Salon” sec- 
tion, with a large one of 60 pages in Good 
Photography. Ten dollars is paid for each 
picture used in these pages. Both these 
magazines are now appearing twice a year 
and sell for 60 cents. Address Robert 
Brightman, editor, at 67 West 44th Street. 
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“Sorry, I don’t have that magazine—one of my customers sold his first story.” 
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Bill Parker, editor of Mechanix Illus- 
trated, talks with tremendous enthusiasm 
about his magazine and the way its cir- 
culation is going up. He wants writers to 
realize that the feature department of this 
book needs exciting personal adventures 
which will appeal to a male audience and 
arouse some feeling of reader-identifica- 
tion. Contents is not limited to mechanics 
and science articles. Feature material in- 
cludes articles on inventions, finding lost 
treasures, gold mines, unusual business in- 
ventions, personality stories on successful 
inventors and how they hit on an idea and 
developed it, articles on autos, on hunting 
or fishing, on exploration—anything with 
excitement and male appeal. This sounds 
like a bit of competition from within the 
house for some of the True audience. 


Ideas are wanted for the regular series 
on money-making suggestions, with the by- 
line of the man who has the business. 
These articles should tell in 1500 words of 
colorful, brisk writing, how the idea came 
and how it was developed into a livelihood. 
Highly technical articles do not belong in 
this market, as it is definitely for the aver- 
age man. 

Pictures are highly important with all 
feature articles, and the author should in- 
dicate, along with his outline, how and 
where illustrations may be found. Feature 
articles average 1500 words in length, and 
pay from $50 up to $275, depending on 
the amount of space they take in the maga- 
zine and the amount of work they require. 
Mechanix Illustrated is located in the Faw- 
cett Building, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18. 

If advertising is any criterion, Today’s 
Woman, another of the Fawcett slicks, is 
breath-takingly successful. For the first 
months of 1950 there has been an average 
increase in advertising lineage of more than 
50 per cent over the same months in 1949. 


The fact-detective field, however, seems 
to be overstocked with magazines. To offset 
this, the three Fawcett books have been put 
on a bi-monthly basis, and their editors will 
concentrate on keeping them up to top 
standards. This means 18 instead of 22 
books put out in the course of the year—a 





HOW TO BREAK INTO THE 


writing 
busine 


WRITING 
WRITING Bee 


A practical guide to 
the technique of , 
magazine writing, 

the literary market, and the 
business problems of authors. 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT COVERS EVERY 
PHASE OF THE WRITING BUSINESS 
If Fen want to write—and sell what you write 
—this book can help you, In it the president 
of one of country’s largest literary 
agencies shows you how it’s done, His hon- 
est, down-to-earth advice takes you through 

paces of successful writing, from the 
initial urge, through plotting, styling and 
titling, to actual marketing and contracting. 

WRITE WHAT WILL SELL 

SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
WRITING To SELL is packed with inside infor- 
mation on market requirements and mag- 
azine practice, The author shows you how 
to conjure up enough plots to keep your- 
self turning out successful stories, He in- 
troduces you to the basic pattern plot of 
all salable fiction. He gives you practical 
pointers on dialogue, characterization and 
style. He describes the needs and machinery 
of a modern magazine and tells you what 
happens when your story reaches an edi- 
torial office, And you'll learn how this infor- 
mation can help you sell what you write. 


FACTS about WRITING you need to know 
How most writers break into writing, and 
how you can * The major fields open to you 
—and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each * What editors buy * How to get 
ideas for stories * The basic pattern under- 
lying all successful fiction * What the right 
—and wrong-title can do for your story 
* How and when to revise * Where to go 
with your completed story °* Contracts, 
rights, and other legal matters * Things 
to remember when you begin the job of 
writing to sell 

EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
Send for a copy of WRITING 70 SELL and 
study it for ten days. If at the end of that 
time you are not completely satisfied that 
it can help you, return it and pay nothing. 


_ MAIL/THIS COUPON TODAY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St., N.Y.16 

Gentlemen: Please send me WRITING TO l 
Sect for 10 days’ free examination. | 
Within that time I will remit $2.75, plus 
a few cents mailing charges, or return 
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HELP FROM A 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


Send | ed manuscripts to a professional writer 
currently selling his own slick and pulp FICTION 
(not textbooks). Learn to give your stories the 
professional slant under the individual guidance 
= .. iggy EXPERT. We de not sell courses 
We are not agents. We are FICTION 
SPECIALISTS. 
Professional appraisal and criticism: §$).00 
thousand words, to ¥.. 100: cents each a ai 
tional thousand. $3.00 minimum. All fees payable 
in advance. Enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


Malcolm Blair, Director 
P. O. Box 366-B ir Haven, New Jersey 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


480 Blair Avenue - Paul 3, Minnesota 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 10% discount on orders for 3 
groups. 


— 9x12 and 25 Santee Terres iT $1.25 
No. 10 and SO No. 11......- 22 ee 1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 Siaxd¥2- Cece reeessces 1.25 


Add postage for 3 lbs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3-line name and address stickers 
—50c. Ac id 5e exchange to checks 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


Council, Inc., 











Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 


The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 

Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it.” 











slight dip in the amount of material which 


can be bought. But there is no change in 
requirements or in the fast reports. The 
rates of payment remain the same: 3 cents 
a word for regular stories and 5 cents for 
shorts, on acceptance; $5 for pictures, on 
publication. 

Sam Schneider edits True Police Cases, 
Hamilton Peck is boss of Startling Detec- 
tive, and Joseph Piazza handles Daring 
Detective. All are at 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 

It Happened to Me, \et me remind you, 
is just a working title for that new maga- 
zine on practical psychology which Larry 
Goldsmith is getting out, in connection 
with Elliott Caplin and The Modern Liv- 
ing Council, Inc. This publication is also 
being publicized under another working 
title, Speaking Frankly. The final choice 
of titles has not been made, but should be 
available soon. The first issue is being 


planned for the end of August. Queries go 


to Larry Goldsmith at The Modern Living 
17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 


Important changes in addresses: a num- 


ber of important publishers have moved 
into the new Uris Brothers Building at 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. The paint, 
plaster, 
pleted, but as one of the editors said, 
“We'll have some very nice offices by the 
end of the year.” 


flooring, etc., haven’t been com- 


Here are the new magazine tenants: all 


the Cowles magazines have moved over 
from 511 
Look, Quick, and Flair. The first two are 
on the 12th floor of the new building, the 
last on the 14th floor. Esquire and its asso- 
ciated magazines have moved over from 
366 Madison Avenue. Esquire and Coronet 
editorial 
Apparel Arts is on the 3rd floor. Seventeen, 
which is one of Annenberg’sTriangle Pub- 
lications, 
42nd Street, and is now on the 10th floor. 
Be sure to check all these new addresses. 


Fifth Avenue. These include 


offices are on the 4th floor; 


has moved over from 11 West 


Here are two new pulp-magazine titles 


announced by Al Norton of Popular Pub- 
lications. The Western book, a bi-monthly 
under Mike Tilden’s direction, is Pecos Kid 
Western. The first issue is dated July, but 
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went on sale May 26. You may remember 
this title was announced in 1948, but was 
then postponed for later use. 

The new Western love pulp is called 
Rangeland Love Stories, and is edited 
under the direction of Harry Widmer. This 
also is a bi-monthly, and the first issue, 
dated August, goes on sale just about now. 
This book takes the place of Western Love 
Romances, a title which is being dropped. 
Both these markets are open for material, 
as detailed last month. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

Richardson Wright has retired as editor- 
in-chief of the Conde Nast magazine, 
House & Garden, after 36 years with the 
publication. Albert Kornfeld, editor since 
1946, has been appointed editor-in-chief. 
This magazine offers very little market 
for the free lance writer, as most of its 
material is developed by staff members, 
who work together through the various 
stages of production. Ideas are considered 
from outside but completed manuscripts 
are preferred. About 1500 words is a good 
length; the gardening and food depart- 
ments are most open. Address: 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17. 

William Rose Benet, well-known as a 
poet and as an editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, died suddenly on 
May 4. On the same day, Frank Tichenor, 
editor and publisher of Aero Digest, died. 
He had owned a considerable number of 
magazines at one time or another, includ- 
ing The New Outlook, which former Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith edited for him. 

Writers are too inclined, say the editors, 
to think of Harper’s Magazine as a monthly 
of opinion and forget that it is also an ex- 
cellent fiction medium. Two pieces of fic- 
tion are used in each issue, in lengths up 
to 5000 words. There are no taboos what- 
ever on subject matter, although formula 
fiction is not considered. A story should be 
“the best of its kind.” 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Y script accurately and neat! on 

mew wole ma paper. Pity cents a 

Rinor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
IDA SINGER 


Tilisonburg 2 tario, Canada 

















TIPS TO WRITERS ... 


“He is wise who knows the sources of 
knowledge—who knows who has written and 
where it is to be found.” —A. A. Hodge 


Successful Writers Use Classified Clippings. 
Why not you? 


Fiction writer? Your stories will be more believable if 
they have the ring of authenticity. Colorful clippings will 
help your readers to hear, to feel, to see! Feature writer? 
Free lance? Author-of-Tomorrow? Avoid generalities. Add 
sparkle, human interest by quoting real people and citing 
case histories. Document editorials, fillers with factual 
background data. 

Stockpile of Ideas & Inspiration, Classified Clippings 


offer you news clippings selected from the nation’s news- 
papers, news weeklies, magazines, and business papers. 
Experts edit, classify by subject, items of importance 


and timeless interest. You'd spend thousands of dollars 
aud years of time to match this unique, time-saving 
service now yours for pennies. Every clipping full cut, 
identified, dated. 

Order by subject. 21] big classifications. Politics, War, 


World Peace; Music, TV, Show Biz; Vice, Sex Crimes; 
Art, Physical Beauty; Love, Marriage, Divorce; Animals; 
News Photos; Human Interest; Semantics, Writing Style; 
Employment, Management, Labor Unions; Sports; 
H-bomb; Religion, Philosophy, Race Relations; Emo- 
tional Reactions; People; Places; Strange Wills, Law 
Suits; Age Extremes, Oddities; Education; Science. Sub- 
jects slanted to personal order. For example, one classi- 
fication is Politics, War, World Peace. But you may 
prefer facts on specific persons (Truman, Stalin), places 
(Western Germany, Pakistan), or things (GOP, UN). 
Only 20c each (Minimum order, 10 clippings $2.00). 
Illustrated folder “12 REASONS WHY... Successful 
Writers Use Classified Clippings,’’ free with every order. 
Write today enclosing check, money order or postal note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 
4871 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 124%c per page, about SOc 


per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
Orinda, California 


12 La Cintilla 








GAG WRITER WANTED 


Prominent Greeting Card Company, in 







Mid-West, needs versatile humor spe- 





cialist to assist Humor Editor. Must have 






legit professional technique and keen 





commercial perspective. Some Greeting 





Card experience helpful, but not essen- 





tial. Trial-period arrangement for work- 





ing at home on definite assignments, 






before accepting resident position. Good 





spot for hep writer with ideas. Address 
reply 
data, and enclosing samples of material. 





to Box 650G, giving personal 






Salary discussed after material is 








submitted. 














As to poetry used, some has been highly 
literary, while some has been humorous 
verse. It would be hard to put a finger on 
what the editors might like. Lengths also 
vary considerably. Short lengths to fill out 
a page are used more frequently, but long 
poems receive as much consideration. 

Articles, although frequently written by 
well-known people, will be considered from 
anyone with authoritative knowledge of his 
particular subject. Included are articles on 
current political, economic, international 
affairs and problems; on science, literature 
and the arts, manners and morals, etc.; 
profiles and personal experiences. Primar- 
ily, each article airs an opinion which may 
be of interest to the readers. The editors 
take real pleasure here in developing new 
contributors who seem to have a grasp of 
some worthwhile idea. 


Payment is low compared with the mass- 
circulation magazines, but good in the 
field: $200 to $250 for full-length contri- 
butions. Reports are reasonably prompt, 
and checks go out on acceptance. Frederick 
L. Allen is editor-in-chief of Harper’s. 
Offices are in the dignified, old, red-brick 
building which houses Harper & Brothers, 
book publishers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. 


The Centennial issue of Harper’s—Oc- 
tober, 1950—is something to look forward 
to. This has been long in preparation, and 
the editors promise to produce a good 
book. 

Pic Magazine continues as a bi-monthly, 
and so presents a slow, though steady, mar- 
ket. There has been no change in require- 
ments. The appeal is to an adult male 
audience. Fiction is mostly mystery or 
sports, in lengths of 5000 to 6000 words. 
Articles lean heavily on sports, business, 
and personalities. But query on these be- 
fore writing. Payment is on acceptance, 
the rate arranged with each writer. Victor 





For Sale! 
A poet packages the soul 
In sheerest cellophane, 
And peddles it from pole to pole; 
Take care—it’s porcelain! 


Louise Spaulding 


Wagner is editor and publisher of Pic, 
Address: Penthouse, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

One of the glamor spots in publishing 
offices is the reception room at Conde Nast. 
The green of big tropical plants and the 
South Seas drapes on the terrace remind 
one of Rain. But it is the remarkable 
goings-on in this showcase room which 
hold visitors spellbound. The day I was 
there, a man was emptying great cases of 
brilliant silks and draping the lush swatches 
all about the place, while staff members 
and guests alike sighed at the rich mag- 
nificence. Something for a new Vogue 
fashion, perhaps? Or maybe a decorator’s 
touch for some lovely House & Garden 
interior? 

The editors say frankly that much of the 
contents of Glamour and of similar maga- 
zines is worked out by staff members. There 
is a trend at the moment, too, to get non- 
fiction pieces from recognized British 
name-writers who are eager for American 
dollars. But there is opportunity for the 
short occasional piece; the pleasantly-writ- 
ten, back-of-the-book short-short of about 
700 words. Here, the unknown has his best 
opening. 

Writers sometimes speak of these as 
scrapbook-builders, prestige pieces which 
serve to build up a reputation, though the 
payment is only moderate—$50 on accept- 
ance. Almost any subject might have a 
chance, provided it offers something con- 
structive or gives specific information. The 
humorous touch is fine, but a piece must 
say something. Subjects which can be used 
at any time of the year stand the best 
chance, as these form a sort of backlog of 
material which can be shifted into place 
as the make-up of the magazine requires. 

The service angle on this magazine is 
being built up with the addition of a 
new reader-service department, “Glamour’s 
Buying Guide.” The girl with a job is the 
average reader visualized by these editors. 
Please study the magazine to see just how 
material is planned for this reader before 
you send in manuscripts. Glamour offices 
are located in the Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
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Sell? 


Stop being rejected! If your 

work is admired locally but 

the rejection slips keep pil- 

ing up, why not get at the root of your trouble? Obviously, only 
editors’ checks will roll that snappy maroon convertible into your 
garage, waft you to Hawaii, buy mama that mink coat. 


| can't guarantee to make you rich overnight. | can guarantee 
the quality of my service — both marketing and literary assistance. 
You provide the talent while | direct it by means of my experience 
and contacts into the most lucrative channels. 


Send your script for my Collaborative Criticism (at Reading 
Fee rates) and get detailed, constructive re-writing advice. Send 
your manuscript foday! 

RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales, if you've sold a 
minimum of $150 within the last year. NEWER WRITERS: $1. per thousand 
words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per !,000 words — enclose 


fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. Fee always refunded 
on sale of ms. BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICES. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN—personal 
supervision of output at reasonable cost for limited number of sincere writers. 
REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — professional revision or creation of 


your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


Write today for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRIT- 
ING sent free upon request. No obligation. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literory Asem 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 21, 22, 23, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Pre-conference dinner. Workshops and lectures. 
Among the well-known authors who are to speak or 
conduct classes you will meet: 


Pearl S. Buck Frank Brookhauser 
Helen Papashvily Marjorie Holmes 


Emily Kimbrough Clement Wood 
Write for full information to 


weeren M. BREISH, Registrar 
P. ©. Box 8 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


MY PUPILS RANK TOPS IN MAGAZINE AND VOL- 
UME PUBLICATION, AND IN ALL CONTESTS. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. For 25 years, I 
have taught poets, versifiers, & lyric writers how to per- 
fect their product, whether written for money, pleasure, 
or self-expression; including my work as instructor at 
N. Y. U. and William & Mary. My work with pupils, 
ranging oe beginners to Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is 
UNABRIDGED R 


done chiefly by correspondence. MY IDGE HY- 
MING DICTIONARY. {3 60) AND POETS’ HANDBOOK 
($1.60) NOW NDARD; order from me. Why 


neglect ll the sonia and byproducts of versification? 
Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay anger. 
SEND $1 FOR TRIAL CRITICISM OF 1 POEM; $3 FOR 2. 


BOZENKILL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y 





WRITERS! 


MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY 
TYPED ON BOND PAPER 
ADELINE M. ALVORD APPROVES and 
uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Webster 3-4327 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





THie Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


ce. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER ween baw PROFESSIONAL— has ever 
before been e by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED. INSTRUCT OR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing te Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











Only complete stories are used in the 
Macfadden monthly, True Romances. And 
the general pattern of requirements is so 
well set that the editor seldom feels she has 
anything new to add. Just to remind writ- 
ers: short stories of about 3000 words bring 
a flat rate of $175; those of about 4500 
bring $250; those of 6000 bring $275. 
Novelettes run 10,000 to 11,000 words, 
and the check is $450. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. 

For writers new to the field who want 
to try out on very short pieces, there are 
two departments which buy material: 
“How Did He Propose” takes stories of less 
than 600 words and pays $25 for each one 
published; “The Happiest Moment of My 
Life” pays on a prize scale—$25, first; $15, 
second; $10, third; $5 for any others pub- 
lished. Lengths must be kept under 500 
words. None of the manuscripts submitted 
to these departments is returned, whether 
accepted or not. Hilda Wright is the editor 
of True Romances. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Some new fact-detective titles with the 
Dell Publishing Company’s imprint have 
been appearing on the stands. But these are 
annuals, all staff-prepared from material 
formerly published in the regular fact-de- 
tective books. At present no original mate- 
rial is being used. Titles include: Big De- 
tective, Star Detective Cases, Fact Detec- 
tive Year Book, and Headline Detective 
Annual. Dell offices are at 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 

1,000 Jokes, still a quarterly, assigns all 
its longer material. Only a very small mar- 
ket is open to the average writer. The 
editor does buy very short poems and text 
pieces, but the top rate of payment for 
these is $15, on acceptance. Reports may 
be slow, since this is a quarterly. Morton 
Walker edits this for Dell, at 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

At that same address, Kathleen Rafferty 
carries on with three bi-monthly crossword 
puzzle magazines. These, she explains, are 
a kind of hobby market. Few contributors 
are writers. They are really hobbyists who 
are very critical of the puzzles which ap- 
pear and who get excited about anything 
new and good. 
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The need is for puzzles with top con- 
struction, using a fresh and interesting 
modern vocabulary. Ideas for new types 
of puzzles are urgently wanted. Payment is 
$5 to $10 for most puzzles, but the editor 
usually asks if the amount is okay before 
sending out the check. Mrs. Rafferty’s 
titles include Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 
Official Crossword Puzzles and Dell Cross- 
word Puzzles. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, at 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, now has 
three contests running: the semi-annual 
Red Badge $1,000 Prize Competition for 
the best mystery-detective novel; a contest 
for book-length stories conducted in co- 
operation with Boys’ Life; a similar one for 
girls in cooperation with The American 
Girl. Details on the contests can be ob- 
tained from Dodd, Mead. But here are the 
highlights of each. 

The Red Badge contest started out in 
1941 as an annual affair, but proved so 
popular that in 1941 it became semi-an- 
nual, contests closing each October first 
and March first. Awards have not always 
been made, however. The $1,000 prize is 
“paid on account of all royalties earned by 
the book.” The author retains control of 
first serial, dramatic, and motion picture 
rights. And Dodd, Mead is to have first 
offer of the winning author’s next two full- 
length novels. This contest is open to any- 
one who has not had a book published 
under the Red Badge imprint. Manuscripts 
should be at least 50,000 words in length. 


The Dodd, Mead-Boys’ Life prize com- 
petition is open to Americans and Cana- 
dians. The purpose is to find a story for 
boys which is of distinctive literary merit 
and in the finest American tradition. The 
characters need not be members of the Boy 
Scouts. Stories should be for readers of 12 
to 16 years. 

Manuscripts must be unpublished works, 
in lengths from 45,000 to 80,000 words. 
Authors of winning manuscripts will be re- 
quired to adapt them for serialization in 
Boys’ Life. September 15, 1950, is the clos- 
ing date; but this may be extended to 
February 1, 1951. 

The prize is $2,000, divided into $1,000 





NO FACTORY 


HERE! 


Your manuscript needs personal atten- 
tion! You have put in it the best you 
have! No slush pile, no printed forms, 
no factory methods here. You and your 
manuscript will be treated as individuals. 
Repeated efforts where it fits should bring 
about the sale. Our satisfied clients think 
50. 





Shop around for a while. We have no 
convincing arguments that we are the 
only ones who can do it. If you want 
the best, though, you must pay for it. 
It’s blunt but true! Let no one fool you. 


Our fee to handle your MSS. is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000 — and 50c 
per M above this. $5 is our minimum 
for one manuscript, 5,000 words or less. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession from 
which you benefit. For $5, we shall read 
your novel, make honest efforts to sell it, 
if it has any possibilities, or in a report 
give you our honest opinions on it. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS. please. Or if you wish, 
ship by Express. 


No fees, of course, for professionals 
—and fees dropped after two sales 
for beginners. 

WE HAVE THE MARKETS AND HAVE DONE IT 
FOR OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? Pack up your 
manuscripts now, ship them to us and let us 
prove it. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 NASSAU ST. — TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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SOLD BEFORE COMPLETING COURSE 


"I value your criticism and feel that I'd like to 
be able to send you other manuscripts. | sold a 
story before completing your series of discus- 
sions." says Mary Evans Andrews to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


Write today for details of her coaching by corre- 
and ipt criticism 
in juvenile fiction field 























KRAFT ENVELOPES — SUPPLIES 


50 each 9x12 & 10 13 Kraft t Env... ---$2.00 Plus Postage 
Pp. . 
50 each 6x19 &6%4«x % Kraft Fy; re $1.65 Plus Postage 


50 each No. 10 & No. rs Kraft Env... . $1.28 Plus Postage 
wt. 3 ibs. 
SEND FOR "FREE NEW CATALOG 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c per 1000 words, 
minor corrections. Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 
50c per 1000 words 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 



















W. B. HEADEN 
Critic 
ARTICLES NOVELS STORIES BOOKS 


Write for free information 
before sending your manuscript 
819 E Street Reedley, Callfornia 




















AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality a and extra first 
last pages included 
Reasonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441, 215 E. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 



















AMERICAN MAIL DIGEST 


1421 South 36th St. Louisville 11, Ky. 


Pays $1.00 to $5.00 for original poems 
and jokes. Send as many as you prefer. 

















WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. 

DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
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for first serial rights in Boys’ Life and 


$1,000 against book royalties and other | 


rights. These are carefully detailed on a 
sheet which Dodd, Mead will send on re. 
quest. , 


Both on serials and shorter lengths of 
material, Boys’ Life is well stocked at the 
moment. There are sufficient serials on 
hand to last until the contest results begin 
to show. On shorter fiction the lengths run 
3500 to 4500 words, with some shorter, 
Articles average about 1000 to 2000 words. 
The editors look at everything. Payment is 
3 cents and up, on acceptance—about the 
best of any juvenile market. Subject matter 
should be aimed at the 15 to 16-year 
group, not younger. 

Boys’ Life is a lively, husky magazine, 
intended for all boys, not merely Scouts. 
It comes out every month, is large-size, 
about 70 pages, and looks well worth the 
two-bits it costs. The book is not on the 
newsstands, however, but may be obtained 
from the editorial offices at 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16. Irving Crump is the editor. 


The Prize Competition conducted by 
Dodd, Mead in conjunction with The 
American Girl is similar in many respects 
to the Boys’ Life contest. There is the same 
age-appeal, the same eligibility of authors, 
the same lengths, the same closing dates, 
etc. The amount of the prize is only $1,500, 
however, as The American Girl offers $500 
for first serial rights. 

Characters in the book need not neces- 
sarily be Girl Scouts, but the story should 
have special appeal for Girl Scouts. The 
sheet of detailed requirements and prize 
amounts also includes information about 
the Girl Scout Promise and the Girl Scout 
Laws. So if you are thinking of entering 
either contest, be sure to write to Dodd, 
Mead and Company, at 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, for the rules. 


The editors of The American Girl are 
hoping that the contest announcement will 
stimulate new writers to try for their mar- 
ket. They are fairly well stocked on regu- 
lar-length short fiction, but are interested 
in seeing short-shorts of around 1,000 
words. Articles are hard to come by. 
Lengths may be from 500 to 2000 words. 
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Beauty and cooking are arranged for, but 
anything else which might interest girls 
from 14 to 17 years is welcome. An outline 
first saves time. Payment is on acceptance, 
and rates are comparable with the field. 
Esther R. Bien is the editor. Address: 30 
West 48th Street, New York 19. 

If juveniles are your field, here is some- 
thing which would be a valuable addition 
to your working library. In July, the book 
publisher Thomas Nelson is bringing out a 
book of “American Girl Favorite Stories.” 





Someone’s Crazy 
(Continued from page 39) 
comes—so there are talented writers who 
always will (and rightfully deserve to) sell 
by the million. But the mass of actors, the 
bulk of lawyers, the majority of doctors dig 
out a livelihood and little more. And a 
damned sight better livelihood than most 

fiction writers! 

I’m conceited enough to believe that a 
writer who can turn out and sell three or 
four book-lengths a year, every year, is 
worth more than the painter, plumber or 
plasterer. And, for the benefit of that guy 
smirking behind a standard contract in the 
first row, if I didn’t have to grind out 
three or four books a year to keep the shoes 
on Junior’s feet, if by some miracle my 
books could net $3,000 apiece, I could de- 
vote a hell of a lot more time to improving 
their composition and smoothing out the 
action. I might even write a fine book. 

I don’t mind beating this typewriter all 
hours, creeping up to bed after midnight, 
writing, retyping and revising. I’m crazy 
enough to like it. Yet I do hate to think 
that that guy across the street slopping 
paint on a house makes a heck of a lot 
more money than I do—8 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
five days a week, and no rejections! 

But maybe I would have been a lousy 
house painter. 





Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free; 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 








STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 








[ Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer—even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that , 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
ene to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 

Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10°% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10.000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Noveliettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 

















VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! 


Write and Sell Short Ite 
Of Lo 





Song 
Send FREE descriptive literature these many 
other helpful books for writers including the PLOT cent and 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 
P, ©. Box 1008 Giendale, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 
words. 

JOHN C. GIBBS, General Delivery 


Union City, Tennessee 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfacto Write for info 
and free talent quiz. My book MODERN WRIT ERS, 
now selling for $3.00 3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Avenue Gardena, Calif. 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GR Quarterly prizes, $25. Poe Book Contest, 
etc. 4 will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS Cn each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly’ since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N, Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical ye offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 













MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


a ptly and lage J done. Elite, high grade 
bond, first and _ Pages and carbon copy free. 
Proof read. Mailed 


Rates: 50c per eos "eenlh under 10,000 wae; 45c¢ 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per a 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Beach 8, California 





The Mighty Filler 

(Continued from page 35) 
dreds of free sources such as federal agen- 
cies, state releases, bulletins sent out by re- 
search organizations, news letters issued by 
various foreign embassies, medical journals 
and scientific papers. Press agents handling 
big industrial accounts are also an excellent 
source for fresh items. 

You must be alert, know what material 
to abstract for your needs. This knowledge 
comes only through trial and error. Some- 
times you can get impact in one sentence. | 
The shorter the copy, the better. But your 
copy must be punchy, entertaining and in- 
formative. 

Before marketing filler-features or items, 
make certain that your feature is new and 
doesn’t duplicate any now in print. In 
marketing my filler-features, I give them 
the dignity of a durable binder and ac- 
company them with a note to the editor. If 
one editor turns down the idea, that doesn’t 
mean that the next will follow suit. 

Several top-flight article authors rely up- 
on fillers and filler-features for extra reve- 
nue. Jhan and June Robbins, husband 
and wife team, find that filler-features are 
a part of their annual income. Robert 
Froman and Jose Schorr are two other 
authors who whack away at fillers. Schorr, 
a former lawyer, specializes in legal shorts. 
Some filler specialists earn as much as 
$7,000 a year. Others earn anywhere from 
$1,000 to $4,000 a year. 

Whether you operate a filler factory as 
a hobby or as a full-time job, you must re- 
member to work at it, not with it. It takes 
an artist to write a better filler. 














Our Editorial Board is happy to announce that... 


MSS. ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


. from serious beginners. 
trial and error. 


Here's how it works: At least two staff members analyze your ms. 
with full reports and recommendations for marketing or rewriting. 


Rates: $4 per submission, up to 5000 words; 75c each additional 1000 and final fraction: books, $20. No poetry 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


or juveniles. 


P. O. BOX 309 


Learn successful writing the way professionals learned — without the frustration of 
Our staff is recruited from the large Oregon colony of working members of the profession. They 
are willing to teach you the short cuts they learned the hard way. 


Inquire first if you like. 


THE MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 





¥ 





line by line, return it promptly 


PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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Washington-Baltimore Letter 
(Continued from page 42) 


Baltimore Markets 


Baltimore Sun, Sun Building, Baltimore. 
Neil H. Swanson, executive editor. Sunday 
feature section occasionally buys free lance 
copy, such as historical and personality 
sketches, and economic round-ups from out- 
of-the-way areas where it has no corre- 
spondents. A 1000-word article will net 
$20 to $35. 


The Camera, 306 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md., John S. Rowan, editor. Monthly. 
How-to-do-it articles on all types of pho- 
tography are needed. They should be treated 
practically and amply illustrated. Get a 
copy of magazine for ideas. Most interested 
in enough copy and pix to cover 4 to 8 
pages. Pay is 2 cents a word; photographs 
bring $3 to $5. 


The Chesapeake Skipper, 213 West St., 
Annapolis, Md., Harrison Roberts, editor. 
Monthly. Here is another new outlet that 
offers a wide-open market for good, well- 
written yarns on Chesapeake Bay power, 
sailing and cruising, and also Bay seafarers. 
Anxious for photographs. A cover picture 
brings $10. Accepted manuscripts bring 
1% cents a word. 

Gardens, Houses and People, 20 E. Lex- 
ington St., Baltimore, R. P. Harriss, editor 
and co-owner. Monthly. A strictly local 
news magazine. Here is a very limited mar- 
ket for verse, short fiction, art and music 
reviews. Harriss also will consider carica- 
tures of leading Baltimore people. No set 
rate of pay. 


Naval Institute Proceedings, Annapolis, 
Md., Captain W. G. Cooper, USN, editor. 
Monthly. This rather scholarly magazine 
concentrates on military and international 
situation pieces of 3000-4000 word length. 
But Capt. Cooper emphasizes that the pub- 
lication’s policy is to encourage young offi- 
cers and ex-officers to contribute. Subject 
matter aimed at professional interests of 
regular Army, Navy and Marine personnel. 
An accepted piece brings remuneration at 
rates ranging from 214 to 3% cents a word, 
on acceptance. 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


Honest, sympathetic appraisal on first 
reading. Former editor, college professor, 
personally evaluates your talent to reveal 
merits and market possibilities. $3.00 per 
2,000 words; each additional 1,000 words 
add 50c. Write for rates on full-sized 
novels. Send money order, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with manuscript for 
prompt reply. 
DENNISON ASSOCIATES 

3260 Shasta Circle North, Los Angeles 65, Gallif. 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free. 


GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


R.R. No. 1, Box 54A 
Danville, Indiana 





A NEED FOR WRITERS! 


More every month as FCC permits new stations! Over 
3000 now! Writing success unnecessary. Amateurs have 
opportunity. No rejects! Write full, spare time! “ 

IN RADIO COPYWRITING” tells HOW! Cour: 
itself. Formula, hints, actual examples, “‘real stuff’’ 
from writer’s personal experience. Only $1.25. 


HUMANITY STUDIES 
164 Cedar Grove New Bedford, Mass. 





AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 





A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists—from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Accurate Neat Dependoble 
50c per 1000 words 
Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Peconic, L.I., N. Y. 





NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 
BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 











Pte! 


By Harriet Cannon 


“IN THESE EARLY stages of the development 
of a television writing technique there are 
few, if any, proven rules,” according to 
Donald Davis, producer for World Video, 
Inc. Davis says, however, “We believe that 
there are a few obvious fundamentals as 
true in this medium as in any other. For 
the most part, a good story is good in any 
language. Generally speaking, good stories 
are apt to be character stories rather than 
plot stories. We feel, though, that involved 
plot structure is perhaps even less interest- 
ing in this medium than in any other.” 

Since the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and World Video, Inc., jointly announced 
the nationwide collegiate CBS Awards com- 
petition last February, undergraduates in 
every state of the Union have applied for 
entry. Many of them have written to con- 
test headquarters requesting guidance on 
the specific, practical problems confronting 
dramatists in this new, not yet fully- 
explored medium. Davis is well-qualified 
to discuss the problem of television writing 
and to outline some of the basic concepts 
from which the answers to many individual 
problems can be worked out, not only by 
new writers, but by professional television 
workers in the studios. 

“In the half-hour or even in the hour 
story length,” Davis says, “an audience’s 
interest in the characters depends on the 
amount of time you give to developing them 
within the script. Therefore, a story which 
concerns itself with too many characters 
fails to arouse any great amount of interest 
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elevision 


in any of them. Since an audience is not 
too eager to follow the ramifications of a 
complicated plot in this medium, you must 
develop interesting characters. For plot, 
you would do better with a single, simple, 
dynamic situation. 

“Whereas most good stories for television 
are not necessarily divided into three acts 
of equal length, you will find that they do, 
in some manner, parallel the three steps in 
the old cliche formula: boy meets girl; boy 
almost loses girl ; boy wins girl.” 

Davis points out that most television 
studios are, and should be, smaller than the 
lot of a Hollywood studio. “Therefore,” he 
concludes, “it is impossible to handle stories 
which involve too many sets. Moreover, 
when a studio, whatever its size, is over- 
crowded with scenery, it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to get good fluid camera 
work.” He also believes that “an audience 
subconsciously resents the use of sets which 
are not justified and not fully dramatized 
as a necessary, inherent part of the story 
development.” Most stories don’t require 
the use of more than two, three or four sets. 

Davis insists that television is a visual 
medium. “See the story rather than hear 
it; let the camera unfold the narrative as 
much as possible,” he advises. 

* *% * 

There’s good news this month for tele- 
vision writers. The market which has al- 
ways been very tight is finally loosening up 
and free lance shows are beginning to 
be announced. 
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How to Select a 


LITERARY 
COUNSELLOR 


F I WERE a new writer looking for 
competent assistance, I would be guided 
by the answers to two questions: 1) Js the 
consultant who offers to help me a selling 
writer? 2) Is he willing to be investigated? 
If he were successful in getting his own 
writings in print I would have faith in his 
promise to help me do likewise. If he 
invited investigation it would be a pretty sure sign that he did not 
require it. 
As for writing experience, my textbooks, novels, magazine stories 
and articles in the writers’ journals have been described frequently 
in these announcements. 


On the second point, even though I am published internationally 
and am a member in good standing in five authors’ organizations 
(three of them national), I still welcome investigation. No consultant 
ever becomes so important that he should ask you to take him for 
granted. 

If you will write to me today I shall send you my free descriptive 
circular entitled “Literary Help,” which outlines my qualifications 
and explains the services I offer. I have no printed lessons. My help 
is strictly individual and consists of editing, revision, constructive 
analysis and personal consultation. 





WHAT THEY SAY 


‘*When you work as secretary to an author for two years, you get to 
know something of his literary skill, his range of knowledge and his 
integrity as an individual. Not only can I speak for Mr. Carson's 
absolute sincerity in dealing with clients, but I attribute many of my 
own manuscript sales to his helpful advice.”’ 


—Mrs. Christine Ferguson, now of Arizona. .. 








Interviews by arrangement only 


GO1 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 



































WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
4 beginning writers, and the only one where you can 

ARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates mgd ee 
aaa 5100" ak of stories and articles monthly. M cial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JU E VILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 

Shelbyville, indiana 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 
@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, 
and movie studios. 
@ Creative Editing. Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
Nashville, ind. (Brown Co.) 


Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


156 First Street 





television 











Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 238, CAL. 
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The quality of writing must be highly 


professional, however, because story editors | 


for television shows are exacting in their re- 
quirements. Payment is generally higher 
than it was a few months ago, but fluctuates 
according to the individual script. 

Over at CBS Arthur Heinemann, tele- 
vision story editor, outlined his requirements 
for both sponsored and sustaining shows, 
Newest show is The Trap. 


The Trap, Saturdays 9:00—10:00 p. m. | 


EDT, CBS-TV Network, Channel 2. Sus- 
taining. CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Story Editor: Arthur Heine- 
mann. Script Editor: Elizabeth Bullock. 

The Trap, a new weekly full-hour dra- 
matic series offering character melodramas 
in which the inevitability of fate decides 
the outcome of perilous situations, made its 
debut over the CBS-Television Network 
April 29th. As suggested by the title, the 
stories deal with individuals trapped either 
physically or psychologically, sometimes the 
victims of their own snares and sometimes 
the prey of others. Double Indemnity, the 
popular screen play of a few years ago, is 
a good example of the kind of story that is 
wanted. In such a story the audience can 
watch the development of the situation. 

Your leading, or “trapped” character 
must be sympathetic and the story must be 
a strong one which builds up to a climax. 
Remember, this is not a whodunit show 
and there are no taboos except those im- 
posed by good taste. The number of char- 
acters should be limited to a handful, just 
enough to tell the story effectively—but 
extras can be written in for certain scenes. 

Write your play in one act, to time 58 
minutes, with no break. Don’t worry about 
camera angles and other TV technicalities, 
but do write your script in play form. Your 
left margin should be wider than usual with 
characters’ names on the right side of the 
page with dialogue. Although all of The 
Trap’s plays are one act, they employ three 
or four sets designed by Leo Kerz. Film 
strips may be used occasionally but their 
use should be avoided. 


Producer for The Trap is Franklin Hel- 
ler, who has been associated with a number 
of top shows since he joined CBS-TV as a 
director in January, 1949. He will super- 
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vise the two separate production units 

needed for the show’s every-week broadcast- 

ing schedule. Byron Paul will alternate with 

Yul Brynner as director. Send for release 

to either Miss Bullock or Heinemann and 

return it to them, signed, with your script. 
* * * 

Studio I, Mondays 10:00—11:00 p. m. 
EDT, CBS-TV Network, Channel 2. Spon- 
sor: Westinghouse. Story Editor: Arthur 
Heinemann. CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

Although this show goes off the air for 
the summer at the end of June, Heinemann 
says he will be reading scripts all summer 
for fall production. Both adaptations and 
originals are used in this show. 

Stories for Studio I may be comedy, 
tragedy, or drama, but they must be adult 
and written in an adult fashion. If your 
story is an original, send in a fully-written 
script. If you want to do an adaptation, 
you must be a professional and include a 
list of credits as well as an outline for your 
adaptation in a letter to Heinemann. Scripts 
run 48 minutes. Allow for two breaks for 
commercials, write your play in three acts 
of equal length, and follow the same play 
form as for The Trap, that is, wide left 
margin, etc. Send for release first. 

% * # 

Suspense, Tuesdays 9:30—10:00 p. m 
EDT, CBS-TV Network, Channel 2. Spon- 
sor: Autolite. Story Editor: Arthur Heine- 
mann. CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

Suspense is another popular TV show 
that takes a summer vacation beginning 
with the end of June, but scripts will be 
received and read for fall production 
through the summer months. Like its radio 
counterpart, Suspense is primarily a story 
of some sympathetic character in danger. 
Avoid supernatural or fantasy themes and 
write your play in two acts of 20 minutes 
each. Your lead must be strong and there 


SOUTHERN TYPIST 


will promptly and professionally type your manuscript 
on corrasable bond. Minor corrections in spelling and 
punctuation — free carbon — extra first and last pages 
—50c per 1000 words, discount on lengthy novels. 


MRS. HUBERT E. GRIFFEY 


Clarksville, Tennessee 





Route 4 

















YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems, 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas.. 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 



















Cc te information at no obligation. Ask 
for ’ se Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what fo write, and where fo sell 


Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





The best in Ms. Typing, all “extras” 
included, best bond, prompt service. 
50c per 1000, 40c book size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Selling cartoonists and illustrators depend on PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER for the art requirements of 
magazines, syndicates and comic books. Published every 
two weeks. 
Trial subscription $1.00—3 months. Market guide included 
FR -—New subscribers only. Expert criticism available. 

PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N. Y. 








JUDY'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed quickly and accurately by 
experienced typist. Minor corrections. Carbon 
free. 2 title pages. 50c a 1000 words. Shorts 
15c a page. Poetry Ic a line. 


Box 125 Mansfield, Pa. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"* 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















climactic note at the close of the first act. 
Act II should carry the story to its con- 
clusion with an emotionally satisfying end- 
ing. Send for release and return it, signed, 
with your script. 

* %* *% 


Starlight Theater, Sundays 7:00—7:30 


p.m. EDT, CBS-TV Network, Channel 2. 
Sustaining. Story Editor: Arthur Heine- 
mann. CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

This is a new series of half-hour shows 
whose theme is love. Write your script in 
one act, to run 29 minutes, and keep your 
characters to a minimum. Love, in this in- 
stance, does not necessarily mean young, 
romantic boy-meets-girl stuff. Your story 
may be about any kind of love and devotion 
that one finds in life. Poignancy is the im- 
portant element to keep in mind. No comedy 


situations are wanted and the quality of 
writing must be professional. Send for re- 


lease and return it, signed, with your script 


to Heinemann. 


* % % 


A letter trom B. Sampson, president of 


Sampson Alestra Telefilms, Inc., 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., contains the 
following information: 


Our organization is making a nation- 
wide search for scripts to be used in 
filming half-hour shows exclusively for 
television. We are anxious to read as 
many scripts as possible from now to 
September, at which time our studios 
will be built and filming will begin. 

Higher than average rates will go to 
prolific writers. Writers must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with leading dra- 
matic shows presently on radio. Scripts 
need not be in filming or television 
form, but must definitely show radio 
form. They will be adapted to a basic 
format devised by our director, R. J. 
Alestra. 

Scripts considered must possess well- 
handled conflict and deal with sus- 
pense, psychological situations, unusual 
situations bordering on the unknown, 
romance, crime, or life in general. 


must be a gripping psychological situation 
which rises to a high pitch and ends ona 
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A phone call to Alestra revealed the fact 
that he will read and report on all scripts 
sent to him within two weeks. No release 
is necessary, but don’t forget to enclose 
sufficient postage for the return of your 
manuscript. 


News of Radio Writers 


ABC staff writers will alternate in writing 
the new series, Crossroads, starring Ted 
Malone, a dramatized program based on 
Malone’s experiences as a world traveler. 
Mona Kent begins her 11th year as writer 
of the daytime serial, Portia Faces Life. 
Zeno Klinker, head writer for CBS’ Edgar 
Bergen-Charlie McCarthy Show for the 
past 13 years, turns out as many as 500 
jokes weekly, from which he selects the 
best for the air show. 

Fred and Pauline Gilsdorf dramatized 
Baby for Sale, a story concerning a young 
couple’s innocent patronage of a black mar- 
ket adoption service, on Aunt Jenny’s Real 
Life Stories. Ernest Kinoy adapted William 
P. McGivern’s story, ““The Gloves of Gino,” 
for the Lights Out TV show. 





West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“What TV needs is imagination; it can’t 
exist indefinitely on quiz and audience par- 
ticipation shows,” says E. Carlton Winckler, 
production manager and lighting authority 
for KECA-TV, ABC’s TV plant in Holly- 
wood, which is the largest in the world. A 
converted movie studio, it takes in 43 acres. 
There Al Jolson made The Jazz Singer. 
The opera house built for that picture is 
now being used as a permanent set for 
KECA-TV productions. 

In his friendly, easy manner Winckler 
urges writers to write with imagination. 
“Anything a writer can image we can do 
with trick shots and lighting,” he insists. 
“Our one limitation is the budget. So, in 
setting the place of your story, keep the 
budget in mind. Notice how many stage 
plays are done with just one set. Ask your- 
self if anything is gained by moving the 
action to another setting. Or, if the action 
has to happen elsewhere, couldn’t it be 
effectively reported as in stage plays? 








the picture. 


WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyse, criticise (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 


Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 





Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


ARE YOU HAUNTED 


By A Phantom Story Idea? 


Here is the GHOST to write it for you. High-Calibre Ghost Writers are difficult to contact. 
Many hover in and about Hollywood. And that’s how the Ballenger literary service enters 
We maintain a staff of GHOST WRITERS, Revisionists, Critics, and such. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT jor analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyses, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 














WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article wrhing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing curresty in juvenile publications. 
“tell how t a SHOW H Af course. Personal eriticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 





QUALITY TYPING 


Qn good bond, Carbon and extra first_page free. 60c a 
thousand words. Plays 20c a page. Expert editing by 
former English teachers for spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion for small additional charge. 


WRITERS SERVICE ASSOCIATES 


2166 Warner Avenue Chicago 18, Illinois 
Graceland 2-7199 














) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


i 
( 
¢ 
rad pon publish and distribute your manuscripts in ( 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folds. 4 

« 

{ 

4 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
) 313 West 35th St. 
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DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
1 like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth Street 
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New York 1 iN. Y. 








Tucson, Ariz. 


YOUR FIRST THOUSAND WORDS 
CRITICIZED FREE! PLUS— 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH! 


Your stories, articles and book lengths will 
be criticized by a writer who has sold to 
slicks, confessions, self-helps; who has 
taught college classes in short story and 
article writing; and who is also a profes- 
sional psychologist on the staff of a famous 
clinic. 

Criticism and marketing suggestions, plus 
expert psychological help on characteriza- 
tion, motivation, conflict, etc. Psychiatric 
themes a specialty. 

We've criticized over 2500 stories. This is 
the first time our service has been offered 
by mail. To introduce our new mail serv- 
ice, we'll criticize your first 1000 words free 
on stories of 3000 words or more. Charges 
thereafter $1.00 per 1000 words. Minimum 
$1.00. Over 10,000 words 50c per 1000, Over 
15,000 words 25c per 1000. This offer expires 
July 1, 1950. 





THE HUGHES-LANDIS SERVICE 


607 CARY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 














“Of course, we now use our giant 12 by 
18 feet Teleparencies film for life-size, mov- 
ing backgrounds, to add a dimension and 
create the illusion of outdoor action. This 
ABC innovation on the West Coast marks 
another step in the invasion by TV of the 
visual scope of motion pictures. 

“We have found, in experimenting with 
these rear-screen projection backgrounds, 
that by using brilliantly colored back- 
grounds we get a depth and perspective 
that is unequalled by the black-white and 
grey-toned projections formerly thought es- 
sential for the best telecasting. But here 
again the budget must be considered, as 
these colored Teleparencies are costly. 

“But, at best, scenery is secondary. It’s 
there merely to create atmosphere and 
mood. The most important thing to re- 
member in writing a story is that audience 
interest can be aroused and sustained only 
through strong characters for whom the 
audience feels a strong like or dislike. 

“Once you’ve insured audience interest 
by the characters you’ve created, then write 
their story. Let us figure how to tell that 
story with a TV camera. Don’t write in 
more than an indication of stage directions 
for exits, etc. I never read stage directions 
and I don’t know any director who does. 
And I don’t see that it matters whether 
you leave a space at the right hand or the 
left hand side of the page for TV camera 
directions, or, for that matter, any space 
at all if you’re not writing the shooting 
script. The play form will do just as well, 
unless, of course, TV form has been 
specified. 

“Each TV station has its own way of 
routing a script. Here’s how we do it: 
(1) The literary rights department clears 
it; (2) a director is assigned to it; (3) he 
studies it to determine how to tell that story 
in pictures; (4) he decides on scenery and 
mood, etc.; (5) art director and I decide 
on a budget; (6) director figures from that 
what he can do with that amount of 
money; (7) director makes his shooting 
script, includes camera, stage directions, 
music, sound cues, etc. 

“T repeat. Write with imagination. Any- 
thing you can imagine, we can do with 
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trick shots and lighting.” When Winckler 
says he can do anything with lighting, he 
is not exaggerating. He has long been a 
recognized authority in that field. When he 
came to Hollywood in 1947, he designed 
the entire lighting system for the Don Lee 
Broadcasting Company’s building on Vine 
Street. Formerly, Winckler had acted as a 
lighting consultant for 78 Broadway shows, 
including three Ziegfeld Follies, Hamlet, 
Henry IV, and five Theatre Guild shows. 
<a 

Production of moving picture proportions 
is achieved on KECA-TV’s Marshal of 
Gunsight Pass set. Colored Teleparency 
rear-screen projection backgrounds are 
used. During each program, Thursdays at 
7:00 p.m., a minimum of 22 people, ex- 
cluding the acting cast, are at work—just 
out of camera range. 

In addition to the KECA producer, two 
floor managers and five stagehands, the 
KECA engineering crew includes a techni- 
cal director, a video man, three camera- 
men, one audio man, two boom men and 
one utility man. Other behind-the-scenes 
workers are the agency producer, director, 
script girl and a couple of wranglers who 
see that the horses do not miss their cues. 
Add to these an acting cast of from 12 to 
15 people each week and the enormousness 
of the production achievement is evident. 

* %*+ 

Dialogue in radio should sound like 
people talking. But the plain fact is that 
people in a radio script don’t talk as they 
do in real life. They only seem to. Talk in 
real life is often unrelated: 

MARY: Walk up the street with me? 

JANE: Where did Dad go? 

Talk in radio should be related: 

MARY: Walk up the street with me? 

JANE: Okay. Where did Dad go? 

The six serving men of Kipling will help 
you write related talk: 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon and 
extra first page; 60 cents per M; prompt service. 
5507 Mission St. San Francisco, Calif. 























WANTED! 
SCRIPTS FOR TELEFILMING! 


Top prices for your scripts if you can 
handle expertly themes of conflict, sus- 
pense, psycho, unusual situations border- 
ing on the unknown, crime, romance and 
life in general. Write 


SAMPSON-ALESTRA TELEFILMS, INC. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly done. Quality Bond. Minor corrections. 
One carbon free. 
Sixty cents per thousand words. 


MRS. BETH MAX 
157042 So. Cornuta Belifiower, Calif. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included, Terms may 
be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 


















NEW WRITERS 
NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 
PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour, spare time. No previous experience 
necessary — we teach you. 


Free Writer’s Market Guide! 


Write for FREE details; and how to get 
Free Writer's Market Guide! Postcard will 
do. No obligation. Write today! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


200 S. Tth St; Dept. 4-F; St. Louls 2, Mo. 







































IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 
50c Per Thousand Words 


MARGARET L. MYERS 
85 Galax, Virginia 





P. O. Box 1 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
The solution to your writing problems 


Specific detailed analysis and criticism 
Marketing guidance: Stories, Articles, Books 
Sales through an established literary agent 
Special attention to the new writer 


Write today for free brochure and rates 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
31 West 10 St., New York 11, N. Y. 


LEARN LETTER SHOP AND 


Direct Mail Advertising Business 
We teach you this interesting business at home in your 
spare time—including mimeograph, multigraph, etc. Ideal 
for man or woman, husbands and wives. Takes little 
capital to start. Good jobs always open. Write for free 
booklet today. 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS, Dept. WD-506 
7217 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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I kept six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I know, 

Their names are What and Why 
and When, 

And How and Where and Who. 


Here’s an excerpt from Mike Donegal, a 
show I did for a Red Cross broadcast, 
KXLA, Pasadena. Notice how the speeches 


are consciously related: 


MISS BROWN: And how is Mike 
Donegal this morning? 

DONEGAL: Fine, Brownie. I’ve 
been waiting for you. Where’ve you 
been? 

MISS BROWN: Why, visiting. And 
what would you be writing? 

DONEGAL: A letter to a fellow 
who wrote to me. Want to hear it? 

MISS BROWN: Why, yes. If it’s 
not confidential. 

DONEGAL: It’s not. This guy 
wrote and asked for the details of a 
football play one of my boys made. 
Well, here they are. (READS) So 
when the fullback ... . and a fine lad 
he was .... got hold of the ball.... 
there . . . . directly in front of him 
were 3 of them . . . blocking his path, 
they were . . . . so the poor lad couldn’t 


kick at all. ’>Twas a dramatic moment. 
What could he do? 





Copycat and Copyright 
(Continued from page 46) 


boy, fanning flies from a cradle above the 
dinner table, got interested in the table- 
talk, overbalanced, and landed in a frosted 
cake. In The Sooners, the boy became so 
absorbed in the talk of the diners that he 
struck one of them in the head with his 
fan. The incident had a functional relation- 
ship to the development of the Cimarron 
story which it had not in the other. There 
is no property in fragmentary incidents— 
an extension of the idea rule. And in the 
matter of locale and background, both play 
and film dealt with the opening of Okla- 
homa to settlers, “an occasion of the impact 
of history on the public domain of land 
which certainly must be deemed within the 
public domain of letters.” 
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Playwright Robert E. Sherwood, realizing 
that copyright affords no idea protection, 
once tried another route—the unfair com- 
petition theory used to protect titles. His 
play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, which por- 
trayed the formative period in Lincoln’s 
life, had been followed by Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s film Young Mr. Lincoln, depict- 
ing the same period and events. Sherwood 
insisted that he should not be denied the 
reward of his efforts in dispelling the 
apathy about Lincoln and causing a “recru- 
descence of lively interest in America’s 
titan of unselfishness and humanity.” His 
success in the suit had to depend on 
whether he had acquired the exclusive 
right to portray this segment of history. He 
lost the case. 

What, then, does copyright protect? In 
its simplest form, your copyright covers the 
sequence of your words or ideas, the com- 
position which embodies your intellectual 
conception and labor, that is, your person- 
alized arrangement of the ingredients and 
form of expression. That is the essence ot 
your “literary property,” a term which does 
not refer to elevated style or artistry. Works 
need be original only in the sense that they 
are creations of an author’s skill and effort. 
Thus, copyright has been extended not only 
to the broadest range of literary works ot 
whatever kind or quality, but also to 
such compilations as telephone directories, 
market quotations and horse-race lists. 


(To be continued in the July “Writer’s Digest.” ) 





“When May I Quote?” 
Sir: 
Would you explain when and how I may quote 
from another’s work? 
Joun J. GraHam, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
e The answer to this question and similar ones 


will be given by Mr. Bass in the second part of 
his eT 5 to appear next month.—Ed. 





WRITERS! CASH IN! 


My own sales record: 35 books, 500 shorts! 
My aim: to make YOU a selling writer! 


At last you may have the friendly, per- 
sonal help of a successful author who has 
had as high as seven royalty book and 
booklet titles published in one month! 

Teaching, selling, revising, for short 
stories, articles, books, etc. Juveniles a 
specialty. 

Write for free information today. 


VERNON HOWARD 


6205 Echo Street Los Angeles 42, California 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


with precision and neatness. Minor corrections. 
Carbon and extra first page included. 50c per 1000 
words; 45c over 10,000. 


HILMA POTTER 











688 Holly Ave. Apt. 2 St. Paul, Minnesota 
Famous Speedwriting nem. No signs; no 
symbols; no machines. ses ABC’s. Easy to 
learn, write, transcribe. py cost. 100,000 
a ht by mail. Atso typing. 27th year. 
Write for FREE booklet to 


WEEKS 
AT HOME 





., md 
3) Dept. 6706-A a8 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 








SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Writer: What do you mean? Are you against 
technique? 

Answer: Of course not. Formula and technique 
are not the same thing. Formula means applying 
a set mechanical pattern to all stories. Tech- 
nique means control over your creative powers, 
understanding the elements that make a story 
live. Every story idea demands a personal, tech- 
nical approach. 

Think of the Artist. He has to learn and develop 
technique: composition, perspective, color, etc. 
Can you conceive the Artist using a formula to 
create a painting? 

Hemingway, Faulkner, Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller, for example, are outstanding 
writers who use different techniques for each of 
their works. You can’t imitate them. Why? No 
formula in their technique. 


EXCEPTIONAL SHORT STORIES, 
NOVELS, PLAYS MARKETED 


Analysis © Editing © Revision 


Critical Analysis Fees 


Short Stories $1.00 per 1000 words 

Minimum $3.00 

Novels and full length Plays $10.00 
No reading fee to accredited writers. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 
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Women’s Magazincs 


Girls, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Marion Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy. Miniature size magazine for career girls, 
18 to 26 years of age. “We want short stories of 
1000-1500 words and novelettes of 5000 words, 
love interest with a constructive angle. Want 
articles, 500 to 1000 words, on subjects of in- 
terest to the working girl between the ages of 18 
and 26, particularly self-help articles, personali- 
ties, and success stories. Buy photographs and 
picture stories; also short humorous poems for 
fillers. Payment is $25 an article, $50 to $75 
for fiction, and $6 a shot for photos.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. Paul G. Clancy, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We want articles on astrology by astrol- 
ogers who are also writers. Use very little fiction, 
a little poetry, and no photographs. Report in 
approximately 30 days. No definite rates of 
payment; varies according to sales of magazine; 
averages $15.00 a page.” 

National Home Monthly, 25 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. J. K. Thomas, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Family magazine. “We want 1000-word 
short-shorts and short stories under 3500 words. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 30 
days. Payment is $100 and up, on acceptance.” 

Profitable Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kan- 
sas City 16, Mo. Theodore M. O’Leary, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles to 4000 words on specific indi- 
viduals who have profited financially from their 
hobbies. Should combine human interest with 
sufficient information of a how-to-do-it nature 
to enable the article to be used as a guide by 
anyone seeking to emulate the hobbyist subject 
of the article. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment is Ic a word, 
on acceptance; up to $5.00 for photos.” 

Rocky Mountain EMPIRE Magazine, Denver 
Post, Denver 1, Colo. E. L. Howe, Sunday Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. Magazine sup- 
plement to the Sunday Denver Post. “We want 


fa 


articles, 500 to 3000 words, of strongly regional 
material — historical, interesting personalities, 
first-person experiences, unusual businesses, all 
with emphasis on 13-state region in which Post 
circulates. Buy poetry up to 20 lines, and photo- 
graphs. Buying very little fiction at present. 
Planning 1000-1200 word short-short contest 
some time in midsummer to launch magazine in 
new tabloid format. Watch for announcements. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is approximately 
1¥2c a word, on acceptance; a bit higher on 
special assignments and in rare cases.” 
Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 
Calif. Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Issued monthly; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use mysticism, 
art, and science material, but authors should 
query before submitting anything. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Sexology, 25 West Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want educational 
medico-sexological articles, 2000 to 2500 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is Ic to 1¥%c a word, 
on publication.” 

The Standard, Magazine Section, 231 St. 
James Street West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
A. G. Gilbert, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy. 
“We want contemporary fiction for family read- 
ing of 2500 to 3000 words. Also short-shorts of 
1000 to 1500 words. We try to present good, 
straightforward and exciting narrative in which 
the story, reflecting contemporary life and events, 
is as important as the style. Seldom buy mood 
pieces without a story line that is followed 
through to a conclusion. Like to see well-tailored 
stories of romance, adventure, crime, and sport, in 
which the writer has put a premium on pace and 
brevity. Use general articles between 1800 and 
2500 words. Want good roundup reporting based 
on events of topical interest and presented from 
a Canadian viewpoint; personality pieces about 
Canadians (men and women) whose stories ex- 
cite interest through success or unusual expe- 
riences; adventure stories (unique frontier expe- 
riences, personal stories of Canadians abroad) ; 














science, medical, health, social security and gen- 
eral self-improvement subjects which will appeal 
to readers because of their bearing on personal 
welfare and advancement; political and foreign 
subjects that have a strong national Canadian 
interest; sport (personalities and events of na- 
tional rather than sectional interest). We sug- 
gest that correspondents submit a comprehensive 
query before preparing a final draft of an ar- 
ticle, whenever possible letting us see the first 
page of the proposed text with an outline of 


long series should take to do. Report in ap- 
proximately three weeks. Payment is $25 and 
$35 for fillers, $50 for one-pagers, and $75 for 
full-length, on acceptance.” 

Sunshine Magazine, Litchfield, Ill. Henry F. 
Henrichs, Editor. “The type of story we use 
has a human interest plot and a heart-throb. 
Lovesick and deathbed stories are taboo, and 
coarse language is barred. Every story should 
have an uplifting purpose. The limit for stories is 
1500 words, 1200 preferred. Manuscripts will not 








what is to follow. Use one-page features and be returned unless stamped self-addressed en- 
fillers on contemporary subjects; unique news  velopes are enclosed. Payment is based on merit, 
wl stories; crime stories with strong emotional ap- not wordage.” 
peal; short subjects which lend themselves to art Trailer Life, 3107 W. Sixth Street, Los 
or photo illustrating; humor; thumbnail profiles; Angeles 5, Calif. Gilbert Rich, Editor. Issued 
off-beat anecdotes tied in with current events monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
onal (from a single sentence to three or four para- 1500-2000-word stories; humor, adventure, ro- 
ities, graphs) for the Canadian Diary column; new mance, mystery acceptable. Must have trailer 
all inventions. One-pagers should run to 1000 angle. While not paramount, story should indi- 
Post words; back-of-the-book fillers from 300 to 800 rectly point up advantages of trailer homes and 
oto- words. Also use fiction illustration; cover design, trailer living. Prefer bright dialogue, twist end- 
ent. ideas in sketch form; feature illustration; car- ing. Will consider continued stories, three in- 
test toons; spot; continuity strips, from two columns _ stallments, 1500-2000 words per installment, each 
e in wide full page depth, to double page. For our ending on high suspense point. Same trailer 
nts, Photonews Section, we want photonews sugges- slant specifications as above. Also 1500-2000- 
tely tions and/or illustrated stories from all sections of | word articles, showing convenience, freedom, 
on Canada, but these should be of national rather economy of trailers and trailer living, aimed at 
than sectional interest. Query us first, giving non-trailering public. Use travel stories, and 
ose brief summary of text, rough list of picture pos- fillers from 600 to 1000 words. Buy photographs, 
aly; sibilities, best time for photography and how but very little poetry. All non-fiction should be 
ism, —% 5 eS 
uld 
on, FREE FOR JUNE... YOUR BOOK 
ks. 
: | have just placed a book at an advance of $2,000. 
Pi The publisher needs 8 more in a hurry—standard 
a quality books as well as westerns and mysteries. 
‘ds. ° . 
Re- Another firm needs 10 books for its next list. Prac- 
rd, tically all my established book authors are under 
St. option. Therefore | need some good stuff... in a 
da. hurry. 
py. 
of For June only | am dropping my $5 book ap- 
oO ‘. ° 
od, praisal fee . . . to make sure nothing prevents your 
." speeding your book along to me. If you think you 
od have that book | need—send it along—NOW. 
ed 
ed . 
in A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent aa 
id _— 
‘d 545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. (Quran) 
~d ine 
m You see here a few of my book placements. Don't confuse my one month Num, (171 
ut free offer with regularly advertised "free" readings. $5 is a very small — : 
- charge for an appraisal backed by my 20 years of experience and sales. i 
4 BEFORE YOU SUBMIT YOUR BOOK—DEMAND PROOF OF SALES. 
: See my regular announcement on Page 3. 
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submitted with good, clear photos (8x10 pre- 
ferred). Report in 30 days. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on publication.” 

Trains, 1207 N. 7th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Willard V. Anderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use factual stories 
about railroads. Mostly staff-written. Study 
magazine before attempting to write for it. Buy 
photographs (write for Photo Bulletin for full 
information). No fiction or poetry. Report in 
2 to 4 weeks. Payment is lc a word for articles; 
payment for photos varies with size of reproduc- 
tion, $2 and up on publication.” 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. Travel 
and motoring magazine. “We want 1200-word 
feature articles with photographic illustration 
covering Pacific Southwest. Buy photographs and 
poetry, but no fiction. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3¥%c a word and $5 a print, on 
acceptance.” 


Negro Magazines 


Negro Traveler, 11717 S. Vincennes Avenue, 
Chicago 43, Ill. Clarence M. Markham, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want articles of human interest and 
transportation stories, but other articles are 
given consideration. No set requirement as to 
length, usually 2500 words or less. Buy photo- 
graphs in connection with stories only. Query 
before sending material. No poetry. Report in 2 
to 3 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, 30 
days after acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The Review of Contemporary Poetry, P. O. 
Box 605, Lexington, Ky. James A. Jordan, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want nothing but poetry of the 
highest literary quality. We especially encourage 
the young writers of poetry to submit their crea- 
tions. We strive to create an interest in and a 
desire for their work. Both experimental and tra- 
ditional verse forms are accepted. No prose. Re- 
port in 3 weeks to 3 months. No payment except 
copies of magazine.” 


Trade Journals 


Architectural Products, 1035 E. Green Street, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Leland DePriest, Editor. 
Issued bi-weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We want short news items, around 200 words, 
on new products in the architecture and building 
field. These are products used in construction 
of homes, and small commercial buildings. 
Most needed are items about small and medium 
manufacturers. Photos are acceptable, but not 
necessary. No fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance; $2 
to $5 for photos.” 

Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. Gard- 
ner Lamson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
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You Name It 


Oh stars give me strength, 
My needs are so vital. 
A miracle, heaven, 
I pray you, a title! 
A magnet to browsers, 
Oh guardians stellar, 
One title to make me 
A medium seller! 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 





copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on the 
production of fish and shellfish and operation of 
commercial fishing boats on the Atlantic Coast, 
Gulf of Mexico and Great Lakes. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in a month. Payment is %c a 
word and $2 and up for photos.” 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 
40, Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want only well- 
illustrated factual stories about outstanding home 
furnishers. Buy photographs. Report in 10 days. 
Payment is lc a word and $2 for photos, on 
publication.” 

Landscape Architecture, 9 Park Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Bradford Williams, Managing 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles on subjects which would 
be of interest to professional landscape archi- 
tects or town planners—not the sort of thing the 
garden club ladies would like. No photographs. 
No payment.” 

National Grocers Institute, Production De- 
partment, Sanbornville, N. H. Thedia Cox Ken- 
you, Editor. “We are always in the market for 
manuscripts to be used in books, booklets, maga- 
zines,etc., and are currently in need of, and 
especially interested in receiving, well-written 
material on the following subjects: (1) Product 
Reviews. These are objective reports, written by 
housewives, about food products which they have 
tried in their own kitchen. They must be 
thoughtful, analytical reports, which give the 
‘why’ for every opinion. Generalities are never 
printed. The review should include the full 
name of the product, the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor as it appears on the label, the price 
paid, the date purchased, the name and address 
of the store where purchased, and the net con- 
tents of the package. We do not buy ‘testi- 
monials’ as such. The best reviews are written 
simply, run around 100 words. (2) Articles. We 
are always in the market for articles about 
grocery products, grocery stores and grocery 
merchandising, written from the viewpoint of 
the consumer. These articles may be of any 
length. Our current special needs are: ‘My Ex- 
perience with Premiums and Prize Offers.’ We 
are now buying manuscripts for a booklet on this 
subject. ‘What I Think of Food and Grocery 
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Advertising. We are now buying manuscripts 
for a booklet on this subject. Comments on all 
kinds of advertising will be included: Newspaper, 
radio, television, handbill, stunt, etc. ‘Why I 
Like to Trade With ——————_..” We are inter- 
ested in considering articles which tell exactly 
why a housewife likes to trade with a given 
store. We do not buy or use pictures. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned unless accompanied 
by a stamped self-addressed envelope. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance; more for outstanding material.” 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Ill. Garth Bentley, Editor. “We use 
only articles concerning furniture merchandising, 
design, store operation, advertising, etc. Most 
material furnished now by regular contributors. 
Best to query first. Buy photographs only as il- 
lustrations to articles. Payment on acceptance.” 

Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtree Street, N. 
E., Atlanta 5, Ga. R. E. Kirby, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want articles dealing with the 
merchandising activities of specific southern hard- 
ware and farm equipment dealers, and illustrated 
with suitable pictures. Report immediately. Rate 
of payment depends upon worth of article, on 
acceptance.” 

The Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. D. B. Taylor, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles on merchandising tea 
and coffee where large volume is sold. Not in- 
terested in usual store sales. Mostly staff-written. 
Query before submitting material. Seldom buy 
photographs except as article illustrations. Pay- 
ment after publication.” 

Venetian Blind News, 301 E. Fifth Street, 
Ledger Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas. Tom 
Murray, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; $1.50 
a year. “A trade paper serving the Venetian 
blind manufacturers and dealers. Use only ar- 
ticles and photos dealing with Venetian blinds. 
Report at once. Payment immediately after pub- 
lication.” 

Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies, 4328 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. M. G. 
Snyder, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want 2000-word articles on 
woven and synthetic fabrics (as used for draperies 
and upholstery): production processes, mill and 
market information, retailing, merchandising, 
buying, department store and specialty shop 
operation, etc. We do not buy photographs, but 
they are required with story. Report in 15 days. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 

Western Upholstery Furniture G Bedding, 
4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. M. G. 
Snyder, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want 2000-word articles on 
upholstered furniture: production and fabrica- 
tion; small business aids, etc.; market and de- 
sign trends, etc. We do not buy photographs, but 
they are required with story. Report in 15 days. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 





Wh wersune SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 
* 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 


® Author of Articles upon Technique 
Individual assignments in courses. 


CINCINNATI CLASSES 


reading and Repo pon Novels, Plays. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56D. Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20. Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 


* 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 
Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 

thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00. Write for information 

upon courses, —_. poetry. collaborations. Free 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels, Short Stories and Articles 


BARNETT KLEIMAN 


45c per thousand words, free carbon copy 


130 Dearborn Ave. Rye, New York 








HELP YOU GET AHEAD 


vlan. Write today for full particulars and 


Commercial _Engroving Fone gs | Co. 
34AN North Ritte 9, 


TRADE AND CLASS MAGAZINES 


Current single copies of more than 1150 different periodi- 
cals, covering every trade, business, profession, hobby or 
other interest available through our easy-to- - -acquainted 











Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 

You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-6, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 
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By Leo Shull 


HERE ARE SOME helpful hints for mid- 
season digestion. Get a columnist to write 
an item about your play, then send clip- 
pings to people you want to interest. Get 
the town’s leading actress to give an eve- 
ning of “readings” from your play; tell her 
you will see that she gets publicity on the 
program. Join a local dramatic group; per- 
haps within a year or so they will produce 
one of your plays. Every producer has a 
playreader. Find out his or her name, then 
conduct your negotiations on a personal 
level. 

Visit your agent twice a month or write 
her once a week. Make friends with your 
local paper’s dramatic department. Visit 
the critic and ask if you can send in your 
reviews of local little theatre productions. 
After all, he can’t cover all of them, and he 
may be grateful for free assistance. Your 
name at the bottom of such reviews will be 
good publicity for you. 

Your play should have 50 pages in the 
first act, 40 in the second, 30 in the third. 
The climax should be at the second-act 
curtain; when that curtain comes down, 
your characters should be completely en- 
tangled. 


Broadway playwrights are not merely 
writers. Thornton Wilder is an actor and 
novelist; Moss Hart is a director and pro- 
ducer. Don’t be a pale, arty, aloof, scho- 
lastic writer—move the mountains that 
stand in the way of getting a play pro- 
duced today. Working for your play on a 
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local scale will equip you to plug it in the 
big-time. Philadelphia, being closer to New 
York, seems to have contributed a lot of 
playwrights: Sidney Kingsley, Clifford 
Odets, John Cecil Holm. Offhand, we'd 
say that the closer to a big town you are, 
the better your chances. 

A script should be typed by a professional 
typist. Long after you have forgotten the 
cost, you note with pride the appearance of 
your play. It should cost about $25 or $30 
to have six copies of your play typed. 

There are in, or about, New York 75 play 
agents, 600 producers, 150 TV package 
producing companies, 50 radio stations, 300 
directors, 150 summer theatres, 325 little 
theatre groups (called “Off Broadway” 
theatres), 20 critics who are members of 
the Critics Circle, and 150 newspaper and 
magazine reporters who write only theatre 
news. We get this data from a directory 
called Who’s Where In Show Business, 
which G. I. Distributors, 208 West 68th 
Street, sells for $1. 

Film companies which bought stage plays 
for $100,000 to $400,000 a few seasons ago 
are now paying $5,000 to $25,000. They 
paid a million each for Harvey and Born 
Yesterday, but those days seem to be gone. 

New York really is a theatrical town. 
There are 60,000 union members in the 10 
entertainment unions, plus another 100,- 
000 who are part-time professionals in the 
theatre. There is one movie seat for every 
three people in New York City (800,000 
movie seats in theatres giving four shows a 
day), but only one legit theatre seat for 
every 300 people (30,000 seats in drama 


houses). 


One way of testing your play is to tell 
your girl friend what it’s about in 50 words. 
If you flounder, you haven’t thought out 
the story line clearly enough. For example, 
here is the plot idea for a television show we 
saw a few weeks ago. A boy in love with a 
girl wants to get rid of his rival. He in- 
vents a time machine to take him back to 
1890. He shoots at his rival’s grandfather 
so that his rival won’t be born, but misses 
and hits his own grandfather. Now he him- 
self won’t be born. 


Many successful playwrights can’t bear 
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first nights. Instead of being present when 
the first-nighters yell “author, author,” 
they’re at home with a headache, like John 
Golden, Richard Rodgers and others, or 
in the men’s room, like Moss Hart. 

If you were paid 50 cents an hour for 
the time you put in writing your play, you 
would be paid, on the average, $2,000 at 
the completion of your manuscript. There 
are now approximately 209 foundations, 
grants and committees for giving play- 
wrights financial assistance. 

If you can get a producer to read the 
first 10 pages of your play, and that 10 
pages is very good, he will finish your play 
immediately, no matter how late he stayed 
out. Producers are like goldminers: they 
live in constant hope that they will strike 
gold. But if you can’t hold his attention 
past the 10 pages, it becomes an ordeal for 
him to read your play. Move rapidly in the 
first 10 pages; leave the poetry for the sec- 
ond act. 

About 1,500 people invested 7 million 
dollars in 65 plays produced this season. 
Six millions were lost. Ten plays remain; 
five will make a good deal of money. 


You can get the most hard-headed 
businessman to turn soft and put money 
into a show, if you can get him to a re- 
hearsal and the magic of the theatre gets 
him. One angel in New York, Anthony 
Brady Farrell (231 West 5ist Street), has 
an income of 8 to 10 million a year, and 
has invested in about one third of all the 
shows produced this season. He bought his 
own theatre last season and wrote out a 
check for a million and a half, cash. 

One good idea in developing playwrights 
is that used at the Jumble Shop in Green- 
wich Village, where several dozen play- 
wrights assemble weekly to hear each 
other’s play read, then analyzed. 

One of the surprises of this season was 
the musical revue That’s The Ticket. It 
was produced for only $60,000, a new low 
in budgets. A straight play costs that much; 
musicals begin at $150,000. 

If you think of a clever line to put in a 
play some day, you will sweat more over 
placing that line than any other line you 
write. Lines in a play should run about 10 





practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
annual talent-finding contest ending this 
month. Also do constructive criticisms of 
stage, radio and TV scripts. 


® MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


Rapid Reliable Reasonable 


A COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Experienced Authors’ and Lg aly pe Eeye « 
specialty. A-1 workmanship st ree-act 
play, original and two carbons, bound in Leathonatte. Sie oo. 
Other copy with one carbon, 10c per page. Years of pro- 
fessional experience. 


RUSSELL MANUSCRIPT sneers 
Mayme A. Russell, Mgr * 
Ranaut of Chicago 











STOP WISHING — START SELLING! 


Free booklet, “Basic Steps For Salable 
Writing” available upon request. Stamp 
appreciated. 

CARLSON WADE 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


SUMMER THEATERS 


Names and addresses of all summer theaters in- 
cluding list of all personnel and their duties. 
Summer 1950 edition now ready. Price $1.00 
postpaid. For playwrights, actors, directors, scene 
designers. Order now 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
10, Ohio 








22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 


Are You Looking 


for a Publisher? 


Ask for Booklet F which shows how profitable 
book publication can be achieved cooperatively. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


| SPECIALIZE 


in “the story you dreamed of writing." 
Your story, with $4, will bring you the best in plot 
and style — PLUS a specialized service that builds your 
story into brilliance, vitality, appeal. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WE REWRITE 


your Story on a 10% Commission Basis. If the 
story is salable as you have written it, the 
manuscript will be rushed to market for quick 
sale. If in our opinion the Story can be made 
salable by rewriting, a staff writer will supply 
the technique, the "polish," the professional 
touch. Particular attention paid to Beginning 
Writers. 
For Reading, Seven Page Analysis, plus on the 
script Editing, Correcting, ae Revising, 
plus Consideration for a Complete Rewrite Job 
on a 10% Commission Basis, the only fee you 
pay: $2 per script to 4000 words. 50c a | 
words thereafter plus return postage. 

Positively no personal interviews, please. 

Mall manuscripts: ‘' Attention, 

Rewrite Desk A."' 


RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 





NEW-ENGLAND MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Professional shamans typist will give your script 


outstanding appeal. ovels and short stories 50c per 
words. Minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
Free carbon copies. 


MISS ELLEN LANGTON 
Phone: 2-1792 
1135 Chaffee Street New Bedford, Mass. 


mar. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of their 
inner faculties, and in the mastering of the daily obstacles 
of life; the International Organization of Rosicrucians will 
be happy to receive the requests of those who believe that 
worthiness and sincerity determine the right for one to 
have such wisdom; to them, a copy of ““The Mastery of 
Life,’”’ a fascinating book, will be given without price; let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan whereby you 
may widen your scope of Personal Power. Simply address 
your letter to Scribe S.T.F., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, California. 


> s 

*SONG POEMS 
Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 

* Send poems on any subject for free examination. 

* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


% 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 














FREE READING 12 STORIES 


Magazine editor will read one 1000-word short-short 
each month, correct it, criticize it, etc., if you enroll 
for FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED y Walter 

. DesMarias. 12 lessons—one each month. Full 
Enroll today for a 


year’s instruction only $10.00. 
year of pleasure and profit. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


Hammond, Ind. 





























words or less. A producer looking at a page 
full of 50- and 100-word speeches often 
doesn’t bother reading the script. Directors 
see things in your lines that you yourself 
never thought of. Actors and directors can 
manufacture whole episodes from a line 
which you thought was just a sentence. 

I have met actresses who can _ read 
through a play twice, then put it down 
and give their lines word for word as 
though they had memorized for months. 
My wife, at the age of 20, got a script, 
studied it one day, then went to rehearsal 
next afternoon knowing all her lines and 
those of every actor in the show. (She is 
now 24 and can’t even remember that I 
like all the condiments on the table at 
once. ) 

If your script is ready to be tested at a 
summer theatre, here is a list of some that 
want new plays. There are several hundred 
such theatres (listed in Summer Theatres, 
available from Wrirer’s Dicest for $1). 

Theron Bamberger, Bucks County Play- 
house, Bucks County, Pa. 

Harry Rosen, Greenbush Theatre, Blau- 
velt, N. Y. 

Al Moritz, Duxbury Theatre, Duxbury, 
Mass. 

Edward Gould, Peak’s Island Theatre, 
Maine. 

Mrs. Walter Hartwig, The Ogunquit 
Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine. 

Charles Carey, Surrey Playhouse, Surrey, 
Maine. 

Melville Burke, 
Skowhegan, Me. 

Lee Falk, Boston Summer Theatre, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Jasper Deeter, Hedgerow Theatre, Moy- 
lan, Pa. 

Sara Stamm, Newport Casino Theatre, 
Newport, R. I. 

Al Jones, Theatre By The Seas, Matu- 
nuck, R. I. 

Royal Stout, Grove Theatre, Nuangola, 
Pennsylvania. 


Lakewood Theatre, 





Omission 
My story’s plot 
Is not. 
Marjorie Conover 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address ; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with ag order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 1 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











THE COOL CARIBBEAN IS CALLING ALL 
WRITERS to Cuba—a romantic setting designed 
for work and play—on a Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines all expense 7-day air cruise. One low 
price includes: round trip air fare, luxurious ac- 
comodations at hotel of your choice, tourist plan 
meals (brunch and dinner) ground transportation, 
and a ~ ~% facilities at beautiful La Concha 
Beach. Only $133.10 per person double basis, 
from New Orleans, plus tax; only $170.50 from 
Chicago, plus tax, (Go now-pay later, if you wish.) 
Extend your stay at low daily rate of $6 including 
tourist plan meals at famous Hotel Ambos Mundos 
(where Hemingway wrote “Farewell to Arms’) 
or at modern Hotel Vedado in suburban Havana. 
Write for details: Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Box 322, Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, 
Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY INTERESTED IN a 
ING DESIRES JOB WITH AUTHOR OR PSY- 
CHOLOGIST. TRAVEL POSSIBILITY.—Box E-3 


POETS! Have your favorite poems hand-lettered and 
beautifully illustrated in water-colors for framin ~ 
9x12, $1.45. Craft Studio, 1107 Linwood Blv 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANT TO GO TO ALASKA? Tourists, sportsmen, 
job-seekers, settlers, or just plain dreamers. Drive 
the Alaska Highway, now open all year, or travel 
the beautifully scenic routes by steamer or air. 
You are cautioned to ask information from one 
who has lived in Alaska many years. Send your 
personal questions regarding your Alaska trip, 
and one dollar to Bess Rowe, Box 478, Palm 
Springs, California. 


MORE THAN A STORY A DAY—The 750 anni- 
versaries in SCHOYER’S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
FOR 1950 provides a wealth of timely subject ideas 
for free-lancers, newspapermen, radio writers, 
other literati. Send $2 (money-back guarantee) to 
Will Schoyer & Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK—Your letters mailed (or 
forwarded) from Honolulu, 25c each, five for $1.00. 
Other commissions performed. Confidential. John 
Wallace, Box 3774, Honolulu, T. H. 








COZY ROOM for writer or artist; quiet, wooded 
hillside, winding road, brook, scenic country; 
~~? meals or kitchen: Carpenter, Woodland 

, Brookside, R. D. 1, Morristown, N. J. 





EARN $100.00 OR MORE WEEKLY. Self-Syndicate 
your Columns, Articles, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Comics. More than 12,000 newspapers 
in U. S. and Canada alone. American Features 
Syndicate, Desk 148, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

inn, 





A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done.) PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y 


WOULD YOU LIKE to spend your summer holidays 
in Chile? Would let my cottage from May to Sep- 
tember to American writer, single or married, 
without children. Wonderful corner 32 acres with 
Eucalyptus woods, river, flowers, swimming pool, 
piano, two bedrooms and two bathrooms, living 
room with bay window offering ravishing view. 
One hour from seashore and forty minutes from 
the city. Give and require references through 
American Embassy. Housekeeper and workers go 
on with their job and spare the trouble to keep 
things going. Rent $300 a month, Write to E. L., 
Casilla 6081, Correo 5, Santiago, Chile, South 
America. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


NOTICE — WRITERS! One of the most colorful 
sources of original article material will be the 
THIRD ANNUAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN INVEN- 
TORS CONGRESS AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 
June 30-July 1. Write Milt Andrus, Manager, 
SS of Commerce, Pueblo, Colorado, for 
etails. 


MAIL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS in durable Kraft 
envelopes. Sample order of 25 No. 10 and 25 
No. 11 only $1 postpaid. Your name and address 
imprinted free! The Freeland Press, 2605 48th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION where scenery is in- 
spiring. Own garden, balanced meals, Quiet, 
Home-like, $3.00 a day. Edna Emerson, Schevenus, 
N. Y. Phone 2763. 


PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST needs good, non- 
professional gagwriter. Also desires correspon- 
dence with amateur cartoonists. Write: om 
Titlow, Ritchie St., Philadelphia, 27, Pa. 








FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis. $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








MOTHER, with 3 boys, desires small, furnished 
house on large farm, in the South or Southwest, 
for low rent. Joan Wilson, 1330 South Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—50c each. % doz. $2.75. 
Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 7350 N. 
Hoyne, Rm. 302A, Chicago 45, Illinois. 





MY ye a: CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
oe Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. mple an 
special offer, 10c. Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Wood- 
burn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





COMPLETE Manuscript and Expense Record Sys- 
tem. Year’s supply $3 postpaid. Smith, Box 360, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 





“3-FOR-1 SALE!” See ad page 81. 
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WRITER (article, fiction) welcomes assignments or 
collaboration offers. » Gorman, Munsell, Hoosick 
Falls, New York. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 magazines 
regularly buying non-fiction, Order direct from 
poe tol $2.50, postpaid, on money-back guar- 
antee, m. Brown Company, Publishers, 

Dubuque, Iowa. 


WRITERS, PUBLISHERS: Will translate _books, 
plays, novelettes, etc. English-French, French- 
English. Florence Ackerman, 918 Life of America, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. Learn 
“Foundation Fitting.”’ Greenwood. $2.00. House 
of Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


PLAN YOUR VACATION with Travel Books. Send 
for catalog. Bookmailer, Candler, N.C. 


LEGAL OR BUSINESS ANGLES? Make your story 
correct. Research, corrections, counsel. Reason- 
able. Patasoc, Box 5244, Dallas 2, Texas. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


CANADIANS! HANDWRITING ANALYZED $1. 
Introductory ten-point analysis 25c with this ad- 
vertisement. B. Blackburn, 19 Staynor Ave., West- 
mount, Quebec. 


PHOTOGRAPHER WISHES COLLABORATE WITH 
ENTERPRISING GIRL WRITER. “Vagabond” 
trip; object, travel book. Canada or elsewhere. 
Suggestions? Jeanne White, 60 Aylmer Avenue, 
Ottawa. 





RES-RO typewriter ribbon re-inking solution, $1.00. 
10 re-inkings. Apply without even removing rib- 
bon from typewriter! Box 643, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STUCK FOR IDEAS? Try some of my writing- 
exciting story-provoking titles. Ten idea stimu- 
lating titles for one dollar. Box E-1. 


SPANISH-ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, fiction, 
articles, advertising copy work, publicity releases, 
accurate, experienced. Cabrera, 34A St. Marks 
Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


57 MARKETS for greeting card verse 25c. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


Little, crippled lady, 34. Likes reading, writing, 
c ing, dance music. Very lonely, Desires corre- 
spondence with handicapped person. L. McCu, 
Ventrus, Ky. 


SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL IS EASY! When you 
know how! 25c brings full details on profitable 
home Bookshop of your own. Everything supplied. 
Culver Enterprises, San Lorenzo, California. 


RELAX YOUR EYES with Pinhole Spectacles. Elim- 
inate glasses entirely. Thousands in use. Send 
$18.50 for the pair with directions. Nutrients, 
Box 1043, Studio City, California. 


“WHAT Do You Want to Know?” Questions 
answered by our research service on any subject 
ientific, busi . literary, religious, etc. Quick 
action, Reasonable rates. Submit your questions 
for quotation. Confidential. Fax Bureau, 30 ° 
Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. : 





CARTOONS drawn to your gags, $1. Hyvonen Art, 
Box 231, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





GAL WANTS advice on how to preserve family 
records; also, most interesting spots for retire- 
ment. Box E-2. 





ACCURATE handwriting analysis. Reveals emotional 
reactions. $2. Norma Buser, 211 Park Street, 
Roselle, New Jersey. 
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THE PLOT BOOK, Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Il. 


WRITER’S RECORD BOOK. A complete, chrono- 
logical record of your manuscripts, where sent, 
costs, editor’s comments, etc. One dollar postpaid. 
American Publishers Syndicate, 818 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


NAME, ADDRESS LABELS. 500, $1. FREE samples. 
M. Baer, 2109 Gleason-WD, NYC (61). 


SAMPLE COPY “Amateur Camera-Journalist and 
Feature Writer,” 25 cents. Holden, Bookseller, 
Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

nsas. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N. Y. 








LONELY? Send $2.00 for transparent drum of 50 
metallic book matches imprinted with your name 
and phone number. Fowler, 639 West 4th, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL” $1.00. 
Don’t just dream about it—start writing for 
manor. Hoovers Studio, 202 South Maple, Lamoni, 
owa. 


FILLERS and short paragraphs sell readily. Send 
25c for details and markets. Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


MARRIED OR INTENDING TO WED? Beautifully 
printed vow card 9x12 can help outlook—inspir- 
ing common sense—$1.00. 5821 Watcher St., 
Bell Gardens, Calif. 


GIRL wishes to locate copy of the novel “Happy 
Tears.” Must be in good condition, Box E-4. 


KNOW YOURSELF—Accurate, revealing personality 
analysis, $1. Send full page handwriting sample. 
—— birth date. Box 3191, Oklahoma City, 

a. 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS MIMEOGRAPHED. For 
“Try-Out” Distributon . .. Beautiful work, like 
print, with notes, insignia, lyrics. 50 copies, 1 
page, $10.00. Superior Stenographic Service, 312 
Perry Payne Bidg., 740 Superior Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 monthly, supplying ideas 
for the home, garden, workshop or office. Special 
markets pay cash for ideas only. Write: G. 
Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 














MAKE YOUR STORIES SELL. Analyze, criticize and 
correct your own manuscripts by explicitly de- 
tailed method, Fiction market list included. Price 
Pg Buzzelle, 308 West 58 Street, New York 

ity. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. $250 week reported. Expect some- 
thing odd! Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH, any subject $1.00. Be 
authentic! Recent Book Club selection written 
from library research. Free circular, Patterson’s 
Research, Box 5244, Dallas 2, Texas. 





“PEN MONEY,” a book listing hundreds of markets 
and contests for fillers and other brief contribu- 
tions of all types. Ready May 15. nd 50c now. 
Freese Publications, Upland, Indiana. 





POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
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WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausable, charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Hu- 
manity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


SONGWRITER-POET would like to hear from other 
writers. Irving Chansky, 558 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, 
ou may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
aot or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


OUTDOOR CORRESPONDENTS wanted, all parts 
North America. Hunter, fisherman writers. Pay 
on acceptance, monthly letters. Jerry Wing, Rt. 
2, Albany, Ore. 


a ag ey ws IN emis PROPHESY? Read “Look 
To The Rock” by K. Saunders, and learn about 
the next and last pom war. For every thinker, 
writer, preacher. Paper $1.50. Cloth $2.50. Post- 
paid. Brython Press, Inc., 14 Main Street, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 


FOR SALE: USED courses and books on plotting 
and writing. Free list. Walter Casey, Canisteo, 
New York. 


MONEY FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, re- 
writing newspaper articles for magazines; operate 
a clipping bureau. Details 10c. Albert Pitt, P.O. 
Box 1207, Glendale, California. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, $3.50 (24 
words); Texas or elsewhere. Pennebaker Adver- 
tising, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


GOOD TITLES A PROBLEM? Let this professional 
writer with a flair for them create titles with 
maximum appeal for your manuscripts. Books, 
$4; Stories or Articles, $2.50; Poems, $1.50. Send 
manuscripts and money order to: Titlesmith, 
3901 N. W. 26, Oklahoma City, Okla 


57 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, DIME! 
Homework News, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 





CHARACTERS SELL YOUR STORIES! Make your 
characters convince editors to buy. Character 
Creator and Guide to Plotting, $1.00. Writers 
se enar Dept. W3, P.O. Box 1974, Los Angeles 

i 





SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
— magazine, Page 78. Natalie Newell, Ghost. 
writer. 





YOUR PROBLEMS AND YOU. Your handwriting 
reveals. Write three questions, enclose $1.00. 
(Free Gift.) Character Analysis Service, 202-N 
Jefferson, Eatonton, Georgia. 





MORE TIME TO WRITE plus income and independ- 
ence from a small, part-time, home operated busi- 
ness. New book gives information. Satisfaction 
qperentent. $1.00. Brevitt Books, Box 851, GPO, 

ew York 1, New York. 








3-FOR-1 SALE! 


BECAUSE GEORGE WILLIAMS’ Formula —e 4 os BB ae 
popular, e @ utting them out seen. 

pensive edition. ——_ then, while they last, a uve. only 

< Ss oO pular oe edition left. SEE what you 

get for only $1, wh te tt they las 

1. FORMULA FOR i agony 2. EASY MONEY FROM FILLERS 

3. PLUS $1 worth of ‘‘Magnettes’’ — the writer's time- 

saving magnetic holder that holds ar eraser on side of 

your typewriter in instant reach. Cle 

DON’T MISS i ene att ge ey 3:tor- 1 offer - st. 

Mail $1 NOW, before you forget ——- and prepared 

surprise! 


CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-3 
1273 Westwood Bivd. Los Angeles 24, Calif 











TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containin specimen examples 50c. George T. 
Zaffner, 6verlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 


ADVENTURE STORIES. By a wanderlust, Yours 
to publish. Four complete stories. “Two dollars” 
cash. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 


EASY EXTRA MONEY. Up to $100.00 for personal 
experiences, jokes you hear, work saving ideas. 
Over twenty-five markets. Complete details for 
each market. 25c. Home Earner, Box 4506, Govans 
Station, Baltimore, Md. 











USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

assachusetts. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME addressing and mailing 
our circulars. We furnish everything. Write Milton 
.. Johnson Dist., P.O. Box 5516-B, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 


255 PAYING CARTOON MAGAZINE AND TRADE 
JOURNAL MARKETS — 50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 








BOOK SWAP, LATEST FICTION. Mysteries, book 
club etc. Send twe books and .50c or five and $1. 
Receive same number in like condition. State pref- 
erences. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 111, Colony, 

nsas. 





ALASKA RESEARCH Jobs, hunting, history, gold 
questions answered accurately by newsman. $1 
per question. Refund double if no answer. Lac 
MacDonald, Anchorage Times, Anchorage, Alaska. 





CARTOONS — $1. Color — $2. Drawn for any 
occasion or purpose from your ideas by staff of 
professional artists. Also caricatures. Send photo. 
Cartoon Enterprises, Inc., 3126 Salmon, Phila- 
delphia 34, Pennsylvania. 





DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGING, OIL COL- 
ORING. Amateur art a ene 
Work guaranteed. Prices d e. R. L. 
Blain, 4437 Boston Dr., Wichita 17, ‘Kansas. 








OVER 170 MARKETS FOR CARTOONISTS! Only 
50c! Jack Billings, 8 Bloomfield, Toronto, Ontario. 





in my name and address. 


Name of advertiser 
Address .. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please publish the following ad in your next issue. I enclose 10c per word, including the words 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


oo. Ae © Oe are ee roe State ...... 











The True Confessions Story 
(Continued from page 27) 


duty was to cart manuscripts from the vari- 
ous readers and sub-editors to the desk of 
Ray Long. He estimates that he trans- 
ported more than a million dollars worth 
of copy during this phase of his career. 

Awed by his proximity to the literary 
greats of the generation (he once had to 
escort Sinclair Lewis home after an office 
cocktail party) Walter was inspired to be- 
come a writer. He began to study journal- 
ism at nights. 

He also began to take a keen interest in 
the various stories and articles submitted to 
Cosmo and would read some of them be- 
fore they even got to the magazine’s first 
reader. On these occasions he would play a 
secret game with himself, attempting to 
predict which stories would be purchased 
and which ones would be spurned. His 
sneak previews sharpened his editorial 
judgment and he developed confidence in 
himself when he noted that his prognostica- 
tions were accurate about seventy-five per- 
cent of the time. 

Once, sorting out the day’s submissions, 
Schmidt came across an agentless manu- 
script submitted by a J. P. Donahue. It was 
a humorous story of a boy dancer told in 
an exchange of letters between the boy and 
his mother. Schmidt found it excruciatingly 
funny. On an impulse he appended a note 
to the script with the comment: “I think 
this is very funny. Smitty, the office boy.” 
He placed the story prominently on Long’s 
desk and soon forgot about the incident. 

A few days later R. L. summoned him to 
his office. “I’m buying this story,” Long 
told him. “I also think it’s the funniest 
piece I’ve read in a long time.” 

“You mean,” stammered Smitty, “I’ve 
discovered a writer?” 

“No!” snapped Mr. Long. “That article 
was written by Jack Donahue, the famous 
dancer. I asked him to write it for us.” 

Then, with a twinkle in his eye, Long 
suggested that Smitty take up shorthand at 
nights so that he could eventually become 
Long’s secretary. Schmidt couldn’t afford 
the course on his salary, so he made a deal 
with the Butler Business School in Yonkers. 
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If they would give him free tuition he 
would play on their basketball team. 
Schmidt is probably the only man who ever 
dribbled his way up the editorial ladder. 

As secretary to Ray Long, Schmidt was 
privy to some of the most important literary 
scoops of the era. He was at Ray Long’s 
elbow when the great editor dickered with 
Calvin Coolidge and General Pershing for 
their memoirs. Several times a year Long 
would make transcontinental junkets to 
Hollywood to shop for literary talent. He 
was joined on these trips by Bill Lengel, 
his executive editor and right-hand man. 
Schmidt was baggage-carrier and Man 
Thursday to Long and Lengel on these 
tours. He was also custodian of all the ex- 
pense money. Unaware of the existence of 
traveler's checks, young Schmidt would 
carry several thousand dollars in cash on 
his person, fastened securely in the lining of 
his jacket with diaper pins. 

When Ray Long resigned from Cosmo, 
to be succeeded by Harry Payne Burton, 
William Lengel moved over to Liberty as 
executive editor under Fulton Oursler. Mrs. 
Meloney was organizing This Week then, 
and she hired Schmidt as an assistant 
editor. Meanwhile, Schmidt began to write. 
At first he wrote pulps. A tip in W. D. 
about All-Story’s needs resulted in his first 
sale. He had a flare for melodrama and soon 
was selling steadily to Leo Margulies, Popu- 
lar and other houses. Studying the slicks, 
Schmidt decided it was just as easy to write 
for them as for the pulps. His optimism 
was rewarded with checks from Collier’s, 
Liberty, Cosmopolitan and This Week. He 
sold an original story to the Reader’s Digest, 
and it was later dramatized on the air by 
actor Joe Cotten. 

Later he drifted to Hollywood as story 
scout for George Palmer Putnam, Amelia 
Earheart’s husband, who had decided to be- 
come an independent producer. Then came 
the war, putting an end to the foreign film 
market and giving Schmidt a new em- 
ployer—Uncle Sam. 


He served a stateside stint in public rela- 
tions and got married while in uniform. To 
supplement his GI pay, he wrote romantic 
war stories for the slicks. After his dis- 





Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name . 
Address 
BR snntcreccotnnis . State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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charge, Smitty returned to New York and 
called upon his old employer, Bill Lengel, 
who was now the executive. editor of a 
group of Fawcett Publications’ slicks. Lengel 
went to bat for his former protege with 
Ralph Daigh, and Schmidt was put on the 
staff of True Police Cases. He was later 
shifted to True, then put in charge of True 
Confessions, at whose helm he has remained 
ever since. 

Schmidt is a resident of Springdale, 
Conn., a pleasant suburban community, 
where he owns a simple, two-family Colo- 
nial house of seven rooms on a quarter of 
an acre. An alarm clock does not signal 
the advent of a new day; his two lusty 
youngsters, a boy and a girl, perform the 
chore. 

At about 7:30 he drives to the station 
and boards the commuter’s express to 
Grand Central. His right arm generally 
sags from the weight of a brief-case bulging 
with manuscripts. Schmidt does a tremen- 
dous amount of editorial reading on these 
daily excursions. “Next to a padded cell, a 
train is the best place in the world to give 
a manuscript your undivided attention,” he 
states. “No interruptions, no phone calls, 
nothing to stop the flow of continuity.” 
Occasionally, however, he has to cope with 
the curiosity of seat companions who crane 
their necks to kibitz on his reading mate- 
rial. 

Schmidt’s office routine seldom varies. 
Mail and manuscripts generally arrive 
about 9:30. Appointments with writers or 
agents are conducted at any time from 
10 a. m. to 4 p. m., often including lunch- 
eons. A typical day might include discus- 
sions with the associate editors, the art 
editor, or pictorization conference (studio 
shots). The scheduling of a new issue. 
Dictating letters to authors requesting re- 
visions. Gab-fests with the group-advertis- 
ing director, Giff Plume. 

Schmidt’s comely wife, Bernadette, likes 
TC, is particularly fond of Sidonie Gruen- 
berg’s child-care features. She also thinks 
her husband does an occasional thing much 
better, and with a great deal more sincerity, 
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After a conscientious surv 

catalogues, WRIT ERS’ DIC 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
EST recommends the following books 
All oar viected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of Plain Talk. . .. $2.50 
Flesch 

Concise Oxford Dictionary. . . 3.50 
Fowler 

Dangerous Words............... 5.00 
Philip Wittenberg 

Desk Saniers Dictionary. . . 3.50 

SRS ae <. aeee 
John B. Opdyck 

English Grammar "Simplified. . . 1.50 
og C. Fernal 

Get It Right. oe | 


John B. Opdyck 
Manual of Cop * ht Practice... 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary wae, PMs he ecg as 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play............ 2.50 
Robert Finch 

os for Broadway. . . 2.00 

Pointers on Playwritiog ee 


josephine Niggli 


Technique of Sossagiey 
bad Sng ER SN rc 
Write That Play.... Pins Site 


Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


a ~ of “gy ae Short Story 1.00 
is Used 
101 Plots Used aa Abused...... 1.25 


Roget’s _ ‘Vicahae imein epee 1.50 Plosting How to Have a Brain 
The “Said” Book......... ne Wea . 3.00 
Th Sophinicated Src lag Me co 98.00 
The Substitute for “Very”! |||. 2.50 m ce Coo 
Underworld eel Witenes Tang 1.00 ~~ Simplified........ 2.50 
D. Freese 36 D eat “ete Ol 
me. and Abusage............. 3.75 ramatic Situations. ..... 2.00 
Ww a ae 1.50 Wei fe Plot 2.50 
ebster’s Dictionary............ E re cateG as ts. Sm 
Wertars ROE REE 3.00 Mildred I. Reid 
lams 
ie MEE gcsacscessns 1.00 POETRY 
Ambrose Bierce An y omer we? Poetry...... 2.00 
tanton oblentz 
CARTOONING ~*~ and Technique of eceeelll 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 Poetry . a ae es . 2.50 
7 mts Cort 1.00] ¢ Clement Wood - sn 
e Secrets o ooning....... d mplet ti .. ae 
Thorndike ‘ ra aah Wing eae ‘ 
DETECTIVE WRITING Fin See Dis 08s 2.00 
obert er 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 | How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Howard Haycroft Anne Hamilton 


Modern Criminal Investigation. — 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction..............0.. 2.50 
w Bang | Rodell ~~ 
riting Detective ystery 
DE heed atesaeecawetives 2.75 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
jerry & Best 
Weltes 2 Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
itney 
Writing the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
Hall 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Magazine Article Writing. ...... 3.25 
Brennecke 


bees * ue in Article Writing.... 3.00 
eson Bailey 
Writae and Selling Special 


=——S CO eee 6.35 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section... .......... ‘ 
Places to Sell Pictures....... 25 
SS eee 1.75 
Writer’s Market................ 3.50 
Mathieu @ Jones 
The 1950 Writer’s Yearbook..... . 
Summer Theatres............... 1.00 
Leo Shuil 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
urac 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 
Novel. . 3.00 


zzeli 
How to Write and Sell a 
oodford 





Seven Principles of Poetry. . . 2.50 
nne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
weak apert | F nay B 25 
alker’s Rhyming Dictionary. ... 2.50 
wane oe and cans Greeting 


June atl 
Writing Light Verse............. 2.00 


ichard Armour 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


More by Corwin. . 
Norman Corwin 

Pointers on Radio petine a 
neti teen Ni 


i Val... 
Art Henley 
Professional Radio Writing. ..... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 


arl Warren 


4 to Write 


Radio ba ST 
Wylie 

Writing for Television. . .. 4.75 
Eric Heath 





SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 


Stories ee ca-onee Mee 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
oy Evans |. 
Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
Thomas Uzze 
Short Story Writing. . oe 
rlin Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
Elw 00d 
Writers: Try Pas Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I 
Writing Ma st ra “Fiction sinner ) RE 
Campbell 


Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing... . von «a 
W. B. Pitkins 
Best from Yank 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 


PN nn ioity obs 5p coves es 2.00 
Sidney Cox 

I Wanted to Write.............. 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 

Making Manuscripts Salable. .... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

The Mind in the Making........ 1.50 

® obinson 

My Last Million Readers........ 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 

111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 


aren Elwood 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 
ey OS ee rere 
Louis DeFean 


Stories You alas wtind-eewie 4.00 
L rsay 
Trial and Error piaaeeeak ae 
Jack Woodford 
Words Into Type — 
Marjorie E. Skillin & 
Robert M. Ga 
Working With Wor nwseaea coe 
L. Pavette 
Witte: Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
red I. Reid 
Writers: Oe ae 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell........... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook ea ag 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing a PON: ...-sssess Oe 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
. Hoffman 
Writers’ | a 6.20 
The Writing Trade............. 2.50 
Paul R. Reynolds 
so Idea to Printed 5.93 


* * Gundell 
Writing to Sell a tl ae 
Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 




















‘‘SPLENDID!’’ says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

ae poche: “Wri 5 ~ et ( 

o & t 
3088 7 ear ay Mwy Ed Technique”’ fable” (oaper} 
RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


for a Bone 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Collaboration and Extensive Rewriting 
by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip St. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S sone 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








LL DO IT FOR you 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 


able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D 211 S. Valley New Ulm, Minn. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any oubtont) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into @ song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


than the slicks, particularly pieces like TC’s 
unwed mother and abortion stories. 

The Schmidt home is a “children’s 
house,” primarily. The kids, both under 
three, have two of the three bedrooms up- 
stairs. “They have practically all the main 
floor, except for the living room, which we 
try to keep to ourselves,” says Mrs. Schmidt. 

Yo “think” books are to be found in the 
Schmidt domicile unless Thomas Wolfe, 
Oscar Wilde, Earnest Hemingway and a 
few others at that level can be called deep. 
Both husband and wife enjoy popular stuff 
in books and in music. The decor of their 
home is simple. 


In the world of magazines Schmidt rates 
TC extremely high as a combined enter- 
tainment-psychological force. “Our maga- 
zine is edited for the masses; for the aver- 
age family with an income of around three 
to four thousand dollars. To be statistical 
about it, it is edited to appeal to the young 
mother with a child and a half.” 


Schmidt claims that the most common 
cause for rejection is that the author has 
failed to give his story a feeling of reality. 
He has put this point across with most of 
his. regular writers, with the exception of 
one would-be contributor, a prominent 
pulp writer. Over a period of months she 
has “confessed” to being a White House 
spy, the brains of a white-slave ring, and 
the seventh wife of a famous Broadway 
playboy. 

The other week, when Schmidt read her 
latest brainstorm, in which she “confessed” 
to being a double for Hitler’s mistress, he 
returned it with a brief note chiding her 
for her obvious insincerity. 

“T reject your rejection,” she wrote back 
indignantly. “What do your writers have to 
do—pass a lie-detector test?” 


“Nope,” Smitty wrote her back. “You 


don’t. But J have to pass a lie-detector test 
every time we put out an issue. You can’t 
fool our readers!” 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, 0 SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and handling fees 


1,500 pe’ 
Author: Technique Sells the Short. Toor, ' $2; Short- eM. Stories, $2; 
P. Oo. ‘Box 539 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


r 1,000 words thereafter; novels, 


$10; og $1 each. 
-Author: Writing the Short-Short S » $2.50. 


Oceana City, prom Jersey 
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{OUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY $$$ 


The D’ORSAY SERVICE has proven time and time 
aga 1 during 31 years of qualified assistance to writers 
whc have seemed to be floundering around in a morass 
of « onfusion—who have only needed someone to guide 
ther: in the right direction in order to begin selling. 
“I am elated, thrilled and excited over your writing 
sup: vision. You fairly breathe life into writing.” 
(Name on request. ) 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 


words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words $40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 

If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 


TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing 


Research 


Typing Service 
Revision 





Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

"The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks" 

($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); ‘Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 





KENNETH E. 


| AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
| REACH OF ALL 


| © PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
| ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses 4 at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
and wy eet be simpler to operate. You a simoly 
deal out and to yourself, and you have A COM 
PLETE WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 


a setting or a jumble of words of sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


¢ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble. *rice 25e each, 
postpaid 
. The Nature of the Short Story. 

. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Platining; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You m order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘'formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1—THE LOVE STORY 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'PULP'' ACTION 
STORY. 





SENS neers 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 


Including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Re>rint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 
75 


" WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


D'ORSAY 











Topanga 1, California 





Contents of the (950% 
Writer's Year Book 


Markets 


THE 100 BEST MARKETS 


THE JUVENILE BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 

187 SHORT-SHORT STORY 
MARKETS 

THE CHAIN PUBLISHERS 
AND THEIR TITLES 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL 
CARTOONS 


VRLLERS YEAR BOOK 


Biography 
FLEUR COWLES 
THE WOODFORD STORY 
r FLAIR : 
1980s ‘Smash Hit aaa bil Literary Techniques 


> - offers ket: fi . 
=o tae Rantala °. aes and Methods 


i ay MORT WEISINGER 
Be NOTES ON CRIME WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE THE JUVENILE 
BOOK 


TRY THE SHORT-SHORT 


The best Year Book WRITING FOR TV 
e HOW TO WRITE A BOOK 
in 21 years! 


Since 1929, Writer's Digest has been publishing the 
Writer's Year Book annually. This 1950 Year Book, in PROFESSIONALLY YOURS 


the opinion of all who have seen it, is the most exciting WHAT KIND OF A WRITER 
ARE YOU? 


Checks and Balances 


ever, and contains the most detailed market list. It 
has a delightful variety of humor plus down-to-earth be 
practical instruction. Articles are by the nation's most O, The Green Field 

famed authors and editors. MY AFFAIR WITH PARIS 


Information, Accuracy, Inspiration 


50c by mail or at any large newsstand 


WRITER'S 1950 YEAR BOOK 


22 E. 12th STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 





